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ACelticChistmas QS Tickets at Box Office: 541-779-3000; at Paddington Station in Ashland, | 


sponsored by pe Oregon; The Music Shop in Grants Pass, Oregon, 541-476-3389. 
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the Streicher Trio, plus a guest artist, will 
fepear in Ashland as part of the Odyssey 
eerles of Chamber Music Concerts. See 
mtscene, page 28. 
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thor and bike messenger Travis Hugh 
uulley, making his way through traffic with 
sall-honed vision. Inset photo by Kelly 
sampbell; background photo by Eric Alan. 
=e Feature, page 8. 
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The car culture has become so deeply ingrained in the 
American social fabric that its effects are difficult to see 
from within. Chicago bicycle messenger Travis Hugh Culley 
has been living insistently outside of the automotive 
confines for years, however. His memoir, a book called The 
Immortal Class, mixes bold description with a radical 
philosophical view of the car culture; it’s drawn national 
attention as one of the best nonfiction books of recent 
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a few passages from his book, he discusses legs as a 
technology, the car as a life form, transportation as a civil 
rights issue, the shattering effects of the car culture on our 
souls and city structures, and what it all means for the State 
of Jefferson. He offers his views on how to move forward in 
a positive and beautiful way. 
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| Ronald Kramer 


September 


adio stations take on a different life 

when breaking news reveals a crisis. 

Just as many Americans will forever 
remember where they were when they first 
heard the news that President Kennedy 
had been assassinated, for those in broad- 
casting such memories will forever be 
tinged with the recollection of the sudden 
uncertainty and complexity involved in the 
decisions which had to be made in the stu- 
dio to help communities 
first understand what had 
occurred and then deal 
with how to go forward 
with that knowledge. 

September 11 was such 
a day. 

I was standing in line 
to board a plane bound 
for a meeting when 
national airline service was halted. It took 
me only a few minutes to call the JPR stu- 
dios where our crew had already made the 
proper decision to cancel scheduled pro- 
gramming and switch to NPR’s continuous 
coverage of the unfolding tragedy. Public 
radio is long on aspiration and commit- 
ment to serve in such times but the sad 
truth is that we aren’t really staffed at the 
levels which readily permit endless, 24-hour 
a day continuous news coverage. When 
that need arises, it requires staff at net- 
works like National Public Radio (NPR) to 
work nearly round the clock in an extraor- 
dinary fashion. They rise to the occasion, of 
course, but it seldom runs like “clockwork” 
because it represents so extraordinary a 
departure from the normal. And, of course, 
your humanity cannot be silenced at such a 
moment. Even though you're on the air, 
you cannot help but think about those you 
know who might well have been at the 
World Trade Center that morning. Indeed, 
NPR station WNYC’s transmitter was locat- 
ed atop the WTC. 

There was no question but that JPR 
would cancel regularly scheduled program- 
ming, but after that initial decision, one has 
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THERE ARE NO “RULE BOOKS’ 
FOR THESE SITUATIONS. THEY 
MUST BE FIELDED ON THE 
SPOT AND FROM THE GUT. 


TUNED IN 
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to confront the question of what to broad- 
cast and for how long. There are no “rule 
books” for these situations. They must be 
fielded on the spot and from the gut. 

Initially, we provided NPR’s continuous 
coverage on the Classics and News and 
Rhythm and News Services and the British 
Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) on our 
News and Information Service. The BBC 
was doing an impressive job, however, and 
about six hours after the 
first plane hit the World 
Trade Center we switched 
the Rhythm and News 
service over to the BBC 
where it remained until 
Rhythm and News joined 
the special edition of All 
Things Considered from 
NPR in the evening. 

In such situations our goal is to provide 
the most programming—and programming 
choices—for our listeners. Since the News 
and Information Service is only available to 
about 25% of our FM listening audience, 
adding the BBC to Rhythm and News 
seemed like the right decision. 

Inside the JPR studios in Ashland, from 
which changes to programming were being 
made, uncertainty reigned—just as was the 
case in much of the United States. Radio is a 
precise, second-by-second, undertaking; and 
the networks whose programming we pres- 
ent—including NPR, Public Radio 
International (PRI) and the Pacifica News 
Network—all have various ways of quickly 
communicating programming changes and 
updates to local stations. But on September 
11 the networks themselves were valiantly 
operating in a chaotic situation. An email sys- 
tem which links us was spitting out pro- 
gramming changes and the so-called 
“squawk box”—a voice channel which con- 
nects NPR to local stations—was simultane 
ously barking out advisories about program 
changes and evolving coverage. But often 
they were wrong; or events simply moved too 
fast for changes to be announced in advance. 


Nowadays, a fair part of JPR’s program- 
ming operations are computer-controlled. 
Network switching of programs, the record- 
ing of programs for delayed broadcast, and 
even the system which inserts our local sta- 
tions breaks into network programs, all oper- 
ate by computer. Indeed, the News and 
Information Service is nearly fully automated. 
All of these systems need to be disabled or 
updated to reflect programming changes and, 
in this case, we didn’t really know what those 
changes might be from one hour to the next. 

Once the initial shock wore off, we faced 
a lot of choices. Should we produce a 
Jefferson Exchange on September 1], late in 
the day as a special, and—if not—when should 
the program resume? The crew was on hand, 
standing by. Should we plan for a Jefferson 
Daily that day? It takes hours’ advance work 
to get the program on the air. Again, crew 
was standing by. When should we take all 
three of our program services off continuous 
coverage and restore some semblance of nor- 
mal programming to one or two services? 
Would it suffice to leave one service carrying 
continuous news coverage, if it was Classics 
and News, which has the largest coverage 
area in our listening region (unduplicated by 
other public radio stations)? 

We tentatively felt our way through 
those decisions. No Jefferson Exchange 
was produced on September 11; the pro- 
gram resumed on September 12 and was 
naturally devoted to the preceding day’s 
events. The Jefferson Daily was produced 
on September 11. On September 12 we put 
Rhythm and News back on a modified “nor- 
mal” schedule and let our listeners turn to 
Classics and News for continuous coverage. 
By Day 3 we put all three services back on 
“normal” coverage on the theory that the 
massive television coverage the tragedy was 
receiving was sufficient for most listeners— 
but we added hourly newscasts to the 
Classics and News Service in order to pro- 
vide listeners with summary updates on 
developments. And, of course, we stood 
ready to resume continuous coverage on all 
services if news events again warranted. 

Things were neither seamless or with- 
out error. Occasionally, a presidential 
speech would run longer than we had been 
advised by NPR, or appear when no NPR 
advisory had even come to us. In such sit- 
uations the automated system which con- 
trols our station breaks would interrupt 
because we hadn’t received a program advi- 
sory from NPR to prompt us to change the 
system. This CONTINUED ON PAGE 16 
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GIFT GARDEN HOME 


Ee & Carden Accents 
30 N Central ie Medford 


To my friends 
and sseighbars én Ashland 


249 ‘A’ Street (at Ashland Hardware) 
Call 552-1725 


The Dog House 
Restaurant 
welcomes you to our new house 
in Ashland! 


All our hot dogs and sausages are 
created equal with quality and care 
from our Veggie Dogs and huge 
German Beer Sausages to our famous, 
steaming hot Chili Dogs! 


SPECIALS 


Dog of the Day 
A wonderful sausage just for you! 
M_ Knock-out Knockwurst 
T Hungarian Garlic Sausage 
W Top Dog's Choice 
Th Bavarian Bratwurst 
F Andouille Sausage 
S Black Forest Beef Sausage 
S Cheddar Frank 


Please come to enjoy 
our selection and diversity. 


Try and taste —- you'll 
love it all! 


Thanks, Steve 
Founding Granklurte 


ver, Senior Sausage 
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Soa 2 Pepper Trail 


The Smokey Bear Koan 


Koan: a Zen Buddhist lesson or 
parable that cannot be resolved by 
logical analysis. The meaning of a 
koan must be apprehended directly, 
in a flash of insight that breaks 
down the limitations of convention- 
al thought. 


[= probably seven or eight years old , 
curled up in front of the TV, when I first 
saw him. He looked straight at me out 
of the black-and-white 
screen, fixed me with his 
big solemn eyes, and 
intoned in that deep, com- 
manding voice: “ONLY 
YOU ... CAN PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES.” It was 
thrilling: for the first time 
in my life, I felt the weight 
of a grown-up’s responsibility to the world, 
and I was proud to shoulder that burden. 
On camping trips I became a fanatical 
campfire-drencher, and was always on the 
lookout for smoldering cigarette butts. 
How many of my generation, I wonder, 
became environmentalists because of our 
childhood devotion to Smokey the Bear? 
That was then; this is now. Over the 
past twenty years or so, Smokey and I have 
drifted far apart. My study and experience 
of the forests of the Cascades and 
Siskiyous have taught me that our forests 
need fire. They grew up with it, it kept them 
healthy, and its long absence is killing 
them. In most of southwestern Oregon, 
fires burned through a given patch of forest 
every 10 to 15 years. These frequent fires 
found little built-up fuel to feed upon and 
crept along the ground, clearing out brush 
and seedlings but rarely threatening the 
great old trees. The result was a park-like 
forest of pines, oaks, and Douglas fir, a for- 
est that the early settlers reported offered 
few obstacles to a man on horseback. 
Compare that image with today’s “dog- 
hair” thickets of stunted Douglas fir and 
white fir, which are almost impenetrable for 


ee 


NO DOUBT ABOUT IT, 
SMOKEY THE BEAR HAS A LOT 
TO ANSWER FOR. 


a person on foot, much less a horse and 
rider. These forests are choked with fuel. 
No cool, slow-moving ground fires for them. 
These days, every summertime lightning 
strike or errant spark can start a blaze, and 
every blaze can become an inferno. The 
policy of complete fire suppression - 
Smokey’s policy - was intended in all good 
faith to protect our forests. Instead, it has 
created an uncontrollable monster that 
threatens to destroy them. No doubt about 
it, Smokey the Bear has a 
lot to answer for, and I 
have often taken my old 
hero to task in my writing 
and environmental work. 

I should have known 
that this self-righteous- 
ness would bring a correc- 
tive lesson. In August, 
lightning strikes ignited the Quartz Fire in 
the headwaters of the Little Applegate 
River. Suddenly a wildfire was bearing 
down on the homestead of good friends in 
Dog Fork, a tiny community of forest-loving 
folks who live off the grid, far beyond the 
usual definition of the “rural interface.” 
For several tense days we helplessly waited 
to see if their hand-made home would be 
spared. It didn’t seem likely. The fire blew 
up; the firefighters were pulled back, and 
for a day there was much talk that the 
Ashland Watershed itself might be in dan- 
ger. But then, things somehow changed. 
The determination of the residents, the 
reckless courage of the firefighters, and the 
mercy of the shifting winds stopped the 
fire’s march, and spared Dog Fork. 

A month after the fire, my family and I 
drove out to visit Timm and Cynthia and to 
take a look at the Quartz Fire Burn. From 
their sun-dappled deck, the little valley 
looked untouched. Chickadees fluttered and 
fussed among the leaves of the big 
madrones, squirrels dashed in mad spirals 
up the black oaks, and the only evidence of 
the passage of a fire was a faint whiff on ash 
on the breeze. But a short stroll up the road 


brought us to another world entirely, a silent 
and motionless world of black and gray. In 
all that paralyzed landscape, nothing moved 
but the curl of smoke from a smoldering 
stump. This incinerated forest was not going 
to recover; it would need to be reborn. 

The burn, for all its devastation, was a 
place of terrible beauty. Not so its perime- 
ter, which was ugly and chaotic. Here was 
all the wreckage of war: torn piles of earth; 
black stains of spilled oil; twisted wire 
cables; and spattered everywhere like dried 
blood, the rust-red fire retardant dropped by 
the bombers. Firebreaks had been bladed 
up and down the vertical landscape, and 
piles of debris were slumping into Dog Fork 
Creek. The forest had been ripped apart and 
then poorly stitched together, and I could- 
n’t tear my eyes away from the scars. 

My friends also winced at the damage 
done in that crude and violent operation, 
and were already making plans to repair it 
as best they could. But far outweighing 
their regret for what had been lost was grat- 
itude for what had been saved. Like thou- 
sands of others who live in the woods 
throughout the West, my friends owed 
their homes - and many owe their lives - 
to Smokey the Bear. 

Standing on that blasted battle line, the 
burned ridge above and the leafy valley 
below, I received the Smokey Bear koan. 
Our forests are in desperate trouble, and 
much of the responsibility falls on Smokey 
the Bear, with his foolish certainty that fire 
could be banished from the forests forever. 
But Smokey - as personified by the brave 
firefighters, the skillful pilots, the experi- 
enced managers of the immense fire-fight- 
ing system - is also our defense against 
wildfires that can kill both forests and for- 
est people. Condemning and celebrating 
Smokey are both errors. 

Confronting a koan, it is often helpful to 
turn away from words, and to act. And so, 
dear reader, J light a match, and extend it 
toward you. Fire is. Over time, it is as essen- 
tial to the health of our forests as water. It 
cannot be driven out. But ... sometimes it 
must be driven back. Is this the moment to 
blow out the match, or to let it blaze? Only 
you can prevent forest fires. Only you can pre- 
scribe forest fires. Consider, and decide. 


Pepper Trail is a biologist and writer living in 
Ashland. His collected essays can be found at 
the website www.concept-labs.com/pepper. 
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| Dan Hicks & the Hot Licks 


415 Saturday Nov. 17, 8PM dew 11 


© Taj Mahal. 


Play Hooky with someone 
you love, in Ashland at 
Lithia Springs Inn 


For Ashland Winter Get-a-Way Packages Go 
www.ashland-oregon.com 
or call 800 482 7128 


covert Blake Shelton” 
2) Saturday Dec. 8, 8PNI Dow 525 
Norton Buffalo &F 
Roy Rogers 


5 Saturday Jan. 26,2002, 8PM 


ROGUE THEATRE 


143 SE“H” St. GRants Pass, OREGON 


Tickets by phone: 541-471-1316 
www.roguetheatre.com 


Thank you for driving 
Jefferson Public Radio. 


By virtue of the fact that you are receiving 
this publication, we know you are one of the 
driving forces behind Jefferson Public Radio. 
Thank you for doing your part to insure the 


availability of this valuable community service. 
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Thinking about ... 
Renewable Electricity? 


We've been living on and 
working with it for 25 Years! 


Photovoltaic. Wind. and MicroHydro 
Ongrid and Offgrid Systems. 


<4 
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1-800-945-7587 
www.electronconnection.com 
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TWO-NIGHT 
SIESTA ON THE BEACH 
OREGON / CALIFORNIA STATELINE 


1 $ 1 3 5 aarree 
Starting at Double 


All Just Steps From the Ocean! 
Follow path of inlaid mosaics 
to the beach 


Reservations 1-800-357-6199 
e-mail: tony@casarubio.com 
http://www.casarubio.com 
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Les AuCoin 


5 JEFFERSON OUTLOOK 


Homegrown Ayatollahs and 
Silent Trumpets 


Television evangelists Jerry Falwell and 
Pat Robertson, two of the most prominent 
voices of the religious right, said liberal 
civil liberties groups, feminists, homosexu- 
als and abortion rights supporters bear 
partial responsibility for [September 11th] 
terrorist attacks because their actions have 
turned God's anger against America and 
the nation “probably got what it deserved.” 
(Washington Post, Friday, September 14) 


7 
n September 11, most Americans 
confounded the terrorists’ attempt 
\_Z to spread division and panic across 
the land by standing selflessly as one proud 
people—sorrowful, defiant, and unbowed. 

But Mr. Falwell and Mr. Robertson 
turned against their fellow Americans. 

As others gathered wherever they 
could to pray and pull 
together, Falwell and 
Robertson went on televi- 
sion and with twisted 
logic they lifted responsi- 
bility from the terrorists 
for the murder of over 
5,000 Americans. 

Excuse me, gentlemen 
but America did not 
deserve this! 

We did not deserve to 
have Americans of every stripe and color 
die as they did in the Twin Towers and 
Pentagon... 

We did not deserve to lose the brave 
passengers who gave their lives to thwart 
the fourth plane from destroying another 
national monument, perhaps the White 
House or the Capitol. (Were some of them 
gay? Did that make a difference?) 

Gentlemen, America didn’t deserve to 
lose the heroes of the New York City police 
and fire departments—including those who 
disagreed with you on abortion and school 
prayer—who were burned or buried alive 
trying to save their countrymen. 


> 


BEFORE WE CONDEMN 
PEOPLE FROM FOREIGN 
LANDS, LET US NOTE THAT 
MANY AYATOLLAHS ARE of 

HOMEGROWN. 


Nor did we deserve to lose the men and 
women who died at their posts in the 
Pentagon defending the American idea that 
we are free to say what we please—even the 
likes of you. 

Why the attack? The reasons are tan- 
gled. But one factor is religious intoler- 
ance-the extremist’s self-felt certainty that 
God speaks only to him and that contrary 
beliefs belong to the infidel. 

In the Middle East, some of these 
extremists are called ayatollahs. Some 
Americans wonder why this region and its 
nationalities seem to have produced so 
many of them. But that’s unfair. Millions of 
individuals born in the Middle East stand 
with us now in our hour of grief. The tor- 
tured, mourning words of Pirouz “Pete” 
Seda-Ghady, of Ashland’s Al-Haramain 
Islamic Education Center, 
brought this truth home 
recently when he spoke 
poignantly with Christians 
and Jews in Southern 
Oregon University’s obser- 
vance of the National Day 
Remembrance and 
prayed for God to “lift this 
evil from the Earth.” 

Before we condemn 
people from foreign lands, 
let us note that many ayatollahs are home- 
grown, 


Meanwhile, as Falwell and Robertson 
spoke, Americans continued to cope with 
the first attack on their soil since World 
War II and the first assault on their capital 
since 1812. An 80-year-old man was lament- 
ing missing a chance to help his country. 

“I keep waiting for the trumpet,” he 
said. “I want a national summons to give of 
ourselves to help the country.” 

“What are you saying?” I asked. We're giv- 
ing so much blood, the Red Cross is swamped; 
folks everywhere are posting American flags 


on their offices, windows, pickup trucks and 
cars. One elementary school class even sent 
gift-wrapped biscuits to the search-and-rescue 
dogs working the rubble of what used to be 
the World Trade Center! 

“Random acts of love,” the old man 
replied. “Symbolism doesn’t do any harm 
but we need Washington to give us an out- 
let for our grief, anger, and love of coun- 
try—an outlet that tangibly aids the coun- 
try’s fight against terrorism.” 

“Like what?” I asked again. 

“Like sacrificing some of our material 
comforts to finance the mobilization 
against terrorism,” he said. 

This Marine who fought on Iwo Jima 
thinks Americans would approve of giving 
up the recent tax cut to rebuild our foreign 
intelligence network, to upgrade airport 
security, to repair damage to the major 
industries, to strengthen our military forces, 
and a thousand other things that have 
become imperative since September 11. He 
thinks that’s the kind of people we are. 

Evidently the President and Congress 
don’t. They are wary of asking for any 
important sacrifice from us—a reflex that 
has dominated U.S. politics for forty happy- 
go-lucky years. 

On a recent PBS News Hour, four 
Senators—two from each party—were asked 
to identify the sacrifices Americans will have 
to make during our newest hour of need. 
Three dodged the question; the fourth sug- 
gested that—gol’ darn it/—it looks like we’ll 
just have to cut social programs for the sick 
and poor and elderly again. 

Does it constitute “national sacrifice” 
for a middle class nation to hurt the few 
who are poor while asking nothing of the 
many who are not? 

My old friend can’t imagine that it does. 

But he’s the type who also imagines 
our leaders issuing “National Solidarity 
Bonds”—like the “War Bonds” of World 
War I[I-to let us pitch in against the enemy. 
He thinks Americans would line up for 
blocks outside every post office in the land, 
with checkbooks in hand. I do too. 

Mr. President, Senators, don’t underes- 
timate us. Don’t leave America’s patriots all 
dressed with nowhere important to go. 


Les AuCoin is a retired, nine-term U.S. 
Congressman from Oregon. He is the Glenn 
L. Jackson Visiting Professor of Political 
Science and Business Ethics at Southern 
Oregon University. 


SOU Program Board and 
Jefferson Public Radio present 


ONE Vv Oith a7 


One World 
tickets 
make great 


holiday gifts! 


Gypsy Caravan 


Four Gypsy groups — 
30 musicians and dancers — 
a night to remember! 


Esma Redzopova 
“Queen of the Gypsies” 
Maharaja 


Antonio El Pipa Flamenco 
Ensemble 


Fanfare Ciocarlia 


November 4 - 8pm 


Craterian Ginger Rogers 
Theater, Medford 


General Public: $29 and $24 
SOU Students/Children (0-12): $14.50 and $12 


for tickets: 


541-779-3000 


or visit the Craterian box 
office or SOU Raider Aid. 


www.oneworldseries.org 
for ticket info and artist web 
site links 


and 


Blind Boys of Alabama 
January 15, 2002 


Baaba Maal 
Acoustic Africa 
January 30, 2002 


Anoushka Shankar 
April 30 
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COVER STORY 


Thinking Beyond the 
Automotive Box 


A bicycle messenger’s striking vision of the car culture’s tyranny 


ust for once, pull over to the side 

of the road. Stop the engine, and 

feel that silent sigh of relief. 

Unbuckle your seat belt—you won’t 

need to be restrained for awhile. 
Turn your radio off; cell phone too. 
There’s time, if you take it. Step out of 
your car for a breath of fresh air and 
perspective. As you shake out your stiff 
legs, consider one man’s words: 


As technology, legs themselves are 
almost obsolete. As technology, 
they have buried themselves in 
cars, elevators, and the telescopic 
hallways at the gates of airports. 
They are the evolutionary experi- 
ments of a Homo erectus man. 
Though we keep the hardware, we 
have lost the application. The inten- 
sification of man-in-time has made 
our bodies merely units of trans- 
port, personal storage containers, 
carry-ons. And so our modern pos- 
ture is one of accelerated time, giv- 
ing only an accent, like one foot 
backward, to the realm of real 
shape. 


Those are the words of Travis Hugh 
Culley, who’s been thinking beyond the 
automotive box by insistently living 
beyond it As a bike messenger—one of 


the most dangerous professions in the world—he’s been looking 
not only for a way to make a creative living, but for a better way 
for all of us to live. As a young starving playwright in Chicago, he 
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Travis Hugh Culley 


and the good road beyond it 


By Eric Alan 


LENYR MUNOZ 


came into the wild and risky world of 
bike messengering for survival—but out 
of it rose The Immortal Class, a book 
which not only boldly illuminates the 
messenger subculture; it also sets forth 
an astutely original philosophical view 
of our living spaces and our ways of 
motion within them. It’s at once radical, 
unnerving and beautiful. It’s a frighten- 
ing yet hopeful blueprint for activism 
against the car culture; a cry for differ- 
ent structures of movement and gather- 
ing that applies as urgently in the State 
of Jefferson as it does in Chicago. The 
book’s presence has generated much 
national attention in the literary world 
and beyond (Booklist called it “one of 
the very best nonfiction books of recent 
years,” and national radio and television 
exposure has followed, including an 
appearance on Jefferson Public Radio’s 
own Jefferson Exchange). Yet, seduced 
by the book’s kinetic, dangerous action, 
most of the attention has missed the 
point. The core story isn’t bike messen- 
gers, their harrowing lives or the cama- 
raderie therein-it’s all of us, and the 
way we've chosen to live together. It’s 
the effect of cars on our souls and our 
relationships. It’s the civil rights of 
motion in modern city forms where 
motion seems to be the main purpose. 


It’s a clear vision for better. : 
Although The Immortal Class may be centered in Chicago, its 
observations are as local as the traffic noise you hear right now. 


Since his visit here some months ago—a 
western book tour taken partly on bicycle— 
Travis and I have traded thoughts across 
electronic distance, from Ashland to 
Chicago, Budapest and a lakeside near 
Vienna. Share the conversation with us—for 
his outside perspectives are exactly at the 
center of our local lives. As Travis writes in 
The Immortal Class: 


The car for most people is an anes- 
thetic, a wall between themselves and 
the world. 


Indeed, the car is a dulling force. On 
the individual level it separates us from the 
very world in which we travel. The tint of 
closed windows removes your connection 
to air and color; to natural sound and day- 
light. The rapidity of motion also blurs 
vision, replacing it of necessity with a nar- 
row focus on the obstacles directly ahead. 

This disconnection also makes the car a 
loneliness device. It enforces solitude, mak- 
ing communication with anyone beyond 
the bumper nearly impossible, even though 
they may be scant feet away. The ubiquity 
of this divide tears at the social fabric. I ask 
Travis how this anesthetic, this loneliness 
machine, has affected us as a community. 


6 Gc: “Regardless of the commercial 
nature of the industry, the automobile has 
developed to the point that it has come to 
represent the body of the citizen, and 
determine the shape and organization of 
the citizenry. We build and legislate around 
the freedoms of the machines, not the men 
or women who are supposed to be served 
by the machines. Because of this prefer- 
ence, community and togetherness suffers 
immeasurably... 

“The automobile... dismantles public 
space and makes it possible for a white 
motorist, for instance, to live in a place like 
Cincinnati and never have to interact with 
a person of color. Without that opportuni- 
ty to interact, prejudices are frozen and 
worshipped. Something like ninety percent 
of America’s public space is allocated to the 
Private automobile. We cannot pretend that 
ithis is not affecting the growth, maturity 
sand intelligence of our civic body and thus 
we cannot pretend that this biased archi- 
ttecture is anything but a direct threat to 
ur democratic principles. It isolates the 
Poublic body to the confines of big media 
aind it ostracizes different cultures from 
finding, understanding and tolerating each 
Olther,” 


Societal use of public space has radi- 
cally shifted in the past century. In fact, 
public space has been destroyed more than 
redefined, in the slow recasting of the very 
purpose of the road. As the book points 
out, roads before automobiles’ dominance 
were designed for trolleys, bicycles, pedes- 
trians and more—all shared the centers of 
the roads, not the mere sidewalks and gut- 
ters. The modern shifts are illustrated 
starkly by a court case which the book dis- 
cusses in detail, and which Travis also 


brings up in person. 


A longer version of this article— 
including thoughts about how 

_issues apply to mountain biking 

9 = trails i in the region, creating local 


ical | Mass rides, and the ns 


6 va “The Illinois Supreme Court 
ruled in May of 1998 that a bicycle was a 
“permitted but not intended” user of public 
streets and roadways after a cyclist named 
Jon Boub tried to sue for damages incurred 
while cycling over a bridge that was cur- 
rently under construction but missing sig- 
nage. According to the engineers of the 
construction, signage was not needed as 


the bridge was fully operable (for cars) dur- 
ing the process. Boub personally sustained 
$100,000 worth of medical bills and in the 
same fell stroke cyclists all across the state 
lost their right to sue for damages incurred 
due to cycling over neglected-roadways. 
Automobiles became the only “intended 
and permitted” users of Illinois roads and 
highways. 

“Thankfully that decision did not affect 
the other states in the union...” 


The outlook which produced that deci- 
sion, however, persists nationwide. And the 
fundamental issues of roads’ purpose and 
liability upon them are equally critical in 
southern Oregon and northern California. 
That the automobile’s rise to dominance 
has become a serious civil rights issue is an 
alarming realization that becomes apparent 
from The Immortal Class. This gives rise to 
difficult questions: Is bicycling—or any form 
of transportation—a form of expression? Is 
it deeply enough ingrained in life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness that its choice 
becomes a protected right? In other words, 
is the dominance of the car culture becom- 
ing not only problematic, but unconstitu- 
tional? 


6 Sic. “The constitutionality of the rise 
of the automobile is a difficult subject to 
argue against but only because the car is 
the wrong target. It isn’t the car that is 
unconstitutional. It is the special level of 
priority that governance has given to the 
automobile itself and the industry behind it. 

“Here is one example. While protesting 
the 2000 Republican National Convention 
in Philly, I watched hundreds of cops drag- 
ging non-violent protestors out of the 
street. They were locked up for more than 
fifty-six hours and then released on bail at 
amounts that varied between ten thousand 
and one million dollars. They were given 
the “protester’s package” which included 
disorderly conduct, resisting arrest, dis- 
obeying a police order, even aggressive 
assault. But the actual offence that consis- 
tently led to the arrests was obstructing 
traffic. 

“Now, if I know how to read, the first 
amendment of the constitution says 
“Congress shall make no law .. . prohibit- 
ing ... the right of the people peaceably to 
assemble, or to petition the government for 
a redress of grievances.” Where in that 
document does the automobile have prima- 
cy over the people’s right to peaceably 
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assemble? The crowd of protestors was 
thick and dynamic, rich with culture and 
life, bustling vibrantly in song, dance, 
protest and celebration. No matter how 
crowded the scene may have been, it was 
not obstructing traffic as they said; it was 
only obstructing car traffic. Bikes and 
pedestrians could weave thcir way through 
the crowd with ease. Where there were bar- 
ricades it was not to stop cars, it was to pre- 
vent the police from removing our consti- 
tutional right to public assembly and 
peaceful protest... 

“Access to public space should be a pro- 
tected right for the citizens of this country 
to use as they see fit. Regarding public 
space and the use of public space, the auto- 
mobile should be given no priority over the 
political needs of the populace or the 
rights of the populace to be public—that is, 
outside of their private cars... We all have a 
right to these spaces. Where does the 
police force get off enforcing only the 
rights of motorists? That is a constitutional 
question.” 


Law, however, is often an ineffective 
and last-ditch means of trying to prevent 
undesired social behavior which is already 
occurring. No laws are ever necessary to 
stop people from doing that which they 
don't wish to do anyway, or simply can’t do. 
Similarly, laws are a poor means for effect- 
ing positive social change. So, when I ask 
whether a “mover’s Bill of Rights” might be 
appropriate to protect civil liberties in an 
age defined by motion, Travis advocates 
another approach: 


THC: “The domination of car-culture is 
only possible with the continuance of car- 
centered city (and street) planning. So I 
wonder if a “mover’s bill of rights” is really 
the most effective solution to the current 
transportation crisis unless it can affect the 
way our cities are built. If we have the right 
to pray, the right to be treated equitably, 
and the right to vote, we should be given 
the right to exercise the valid consumer 
choice of living car-free and not be subject 
to intimidation or segregation for making 
such decisions. We should be given ample 
opportunity to consume or not to consume 
the earth’s non-renewable resources. 

“Architecturally, we need to consider 
the cyclist as an essential and daily attrib- 
ute to the life of our communities and we 
need to design our “commons” to inspire 
those communities to become richer, clean- 
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er, more complex, cooperative and enjoy- 
able spaces than we have today. We need to 
inspire more dynamism and creativity in 
the places that we live and work; more play- 
fulness, more consideration, more respect. 
And this can be done by design.” 


Any redesign has to take into account 
one bizarre and rather disturbing reality: 
cars, like computer viruses and other 
mutated technological marvels, have 
reached a level of complexity and societal 
integration that their behavior is as much 
organic and evolutionary as it is mechani- 
cal. In The Immortal Class, Travis repeat- 
edly writes of the car and its culture as life 
forms which seek to serve their own needs, 
rather than ours. In talking about how this 
affects southern Oregon and northern 
California as well as large urban centers, 
Travis again speaks of the car in living 
terms, with the car almost as conscious as 
any human architect: 


THC: “I like to say that if the car were 
to build a city it would build a suburb. 
Unfortunately, the car, as I see it, cannot 
build a small town even if it tried. 
Architecturally, the automobile separates 
people so far apart that it makes real work- 
ing communities fairly rare. It increases a 
sense of anonymity and therefore of self- 
interest in its operators, turning everyone 
into a stranger to you or an obstacle to 
someone else. To protect urbanity, we need 
to prevent the growth of the suburb. To 
protect the small town, the same holds 
true. For a small town to preserve its her- 
itage and history, to keep its informal and 
tightly knit social network, people need to 
be unafraid to share space with their neigh- 
bor. The car, as its domination continues to 
grow, will block the collectivist imagination 
that makes community possible. 

“Tam not saying that Ashland and the 
towns around the Rogue Valley are not 
small towns because the majority of people 
are driving within them. What I am saying 
is that small towns like Ashland are at risk 
of spreading beyond their city limits and 
into the valley until the towns that you now 
enjoy become nothing more than undiffer- 
entiated neighborhoods to newer residents. 

“Building toward greater density (not 
necessarily greater population) is the most 
elementary model of smart growth. The car 
works on an opposite principle, building for 
less density and a greater population—of its 
own, I mean, a population of cars. 


“History provides the best example. 
Henry Ford accomplished his mission of a 
car in (just about) every household during 
the mid-fifties and early sixties. How else 
could the car expand then if not by mobi- 
lizing both the husband and the wife sepa- 
rately? Two cars were needed per house- 
hold. The women’s movement 
accomplished this wonderfully for the Ford 
Company. This further expansion of the 
automobile also became one of the deter- 
mining factors in the explosion of the 
divorce rate. Separate/duplicate, sepa- 
rate/duplicate; this is the growth model of 
the automobile. Naturally the car still want- 
ed to expand. Soon, children were mobi- 
lized—two years earlier than voting age 
(which I think is the worst message that we 
could possibly give our children about 
becoming responsible adults) but it was 
done to ease the transportation burdens of 
the parents. Separate/duplicate. 

“In my immediate family, there are five 
cars: My mother’s car, my brother’s SUV, 
his wife’s car, my dad’s SUV and his wife’s 
car. I have no car (five bicycles), but this 
family, so mobilized, is spread out into four 
different homes across three different 
cities. This is the empirical nature of the 
automobile that destroys cities and towns 
by dismantling community and atomizing 
the nuclear family.” 


We are architects too, though, still able 
to evolve our lives as well as our own 
machines do, if we dare. We can pause at 
the side of the road to ask ourselves more 
hard questions: What choices do we need 
to avoid repeating, locally, to keep the car 
from ruining our quality of life here? What 
positive choices do we instead have the 
opportunity to make? 


THC: “I would first ask myself the 
question if you want to make the Rogue 
Valley a metropolis. If so, you'll build with- 
out need and, if you are shooting for a 
Boston or Chicago, you'll only get Saint 
Louis. I think as a model for growth, 
Ashland must think about being financially 
sound first-forget ecological or anything 
else. Therefore it must think and act in all 
ways around a spatial principle of multt- 
use. Streets, parks, shops, schools, emer- 
gency procedures, law enforcement, transit 
options, entertainment, beautification, con- 
servation; integrate them into the same 
spaces wherever possible. 

“When the automobile is king, the land 


becomes divided into a collection of single- 
use zones. We live five miles from where we 
work. We play five miles from where we 
shop. Each function is given its specific 
place and properties. Each aspect of our 
lives is made legible from a helicopter. This 
is the shape of an unsustainable society as it 
forces the citizenry to be forever in motion 
between their basic wants and needs and 
therefore always in the act of consumption. 

“The Rogue Valley ought to fight this 
every step along the way because when the 
needs of a community are spread so far 
apart, the extra roads, wires, sewers and 
services have got to be spread out as well. 
Each unnecessary extension of a water 
pipe costs the taxpayer. Each road expan- 
sion costs the taxpayer. Build! Please build! 
But build within yourself and serve the 
needs of communities, not cars. This will 
benefit the environment and the health of 
the commons. This will enhance the oppor- 
tunity for people to know their neighbors 
and bridge their differences. In the end, the 
ecological decision is also the most eco- 
nomic one. The socially responsible deci- 
sion is also the most efficient one.” 


In working towards that safety, sanity 
and sustainability, the bike messenger 
approach to technology offers a lesson of 
motion. It’s a movement towards simplicity 
that The Immortal Class describes: 


Even while the bicycle itself develops 
along the lines of common technology, 
accumulating computer chips, hydraulic 
shocks, and fine metals, the messenger 
rig has done something remarkably dif- 
ferent. It tends to progress in reverse, 
toward greater simplicity, losing brakes, 
gears, and cables. Messenger bikes are 
built to be light, quick, strong, and geo- 
metrically refined to the point that more 
engineering would only get in the way. 
Serious couriers think of their bikes as 
weapons, like swords; whatever is added 
to them takes away from their speed, 
their dependability, or their razor-sharp 
edge. 


We would all do well to think of our 
modes of transportation as weapons, for 
that is exactly what they are, whether the 
intention is there or not. You only need to 
look at the horrific traffic fatality statistics 
to realize that “safe driver” is an oxymoron; 


that the car is, in fact, one of the most bru- 


tal weapons that we have ever turned upon 


each other. Bicycles can indeed be weapons 
too; but their potential lethality compared 
to their utility is notably low, and their effi- 
ciency remarkably high. Bicycle fatalities 
are minimal and nearly always involve 
being hit by a car. And in comparison to 
other weapons of transportation, well, 
hijack a bicycle and crash it into a building, 
and laughter will much more likely result 
than war. 

The violence we carry in our motion— 
including motion merely with our own two 
feet—in the end resides in the same place as 
our peace: inside. The most violent place in 
the world is the human heart. It’s there 
where the insidious daily violence of the 
car culture originates. Still, if Travis’ expe- 
riences in the west are any indication, 
there’s hope that this region could lead the 
way towards a more peaceable, bicycle 
friendly society: 


THC: “I would say generally that 
Oregon is one of the best states in the 
union for cycling. From Portland to 
Ashland, I felt taken care of, even respected 
as a cyclist. The streets that I experienced 
there were a hell of a lot more safe, more 
friendly, more considerate than the ones 
that I am used to in Chicago, or for that 
matter in Philly, D.C. or New York. 

“During a radio interview in Eugene, 
the call-in guests one after another, would 
apologize about their use of motor vehi- 
cles! Compare that to Chicago, where most 
of the call-ins that I have gotten there were 
antagonistic to cyclists, labeling me, and 
couriers like me, insane, dangerous, stu- 
pid, etc. One guy on WGN was trying to 
argue that a car-free city would be no dif- 
ferent than the car-centered city that we 
currently live in. He argued that cyclists 
would be slaughtering each other on the 
streets just like the cars do. These old 
school people just often can’t perceive 
change. I did not feel that in the west 
There was a sincere reflective impulse in 
the culture there to adjust their lifestyles to 
be more sensitive, more aware and more 
considerate of the needs of people and the 
earth. 

“The only thing that saddened me was 
that this deeper respect seemed to stop at 
the city limits. I did a small bike tour from 
Seattle to Portland and I found among the 
most beautiful hills and vistas, countless 
farmlands that seemed to mistreat their 
environment horribly. I suppose many of 
these farms were settled only in the last 


hundred years and so I wonder which 
aspect of their lives was credited as being 
the productive part. Was the whip where 
the power came from or the horse? It 
seemed that many of the people in the deep 
country were praying to the plows and trac- 
tors that turned up sacred land.” 


No, the issues are not easily divisible 
between city and country, street and trail. 
It’s inclusion and integration that lead to 
successful relations with our machines, our 
neighbors, ourselves and the land. 


THC: “We should not divide these 
issues between city streets and rural road- 
ways; this would prevent any possibility of 
our future cities integrating with the needs 
of nature. As it seems to me that there is 
nothing inherently unsustainable about 
being a human being, there should be noth- 
ing inherently unsustainable about living in 
civilization. As a messenger between build- 
ings, I am outside, feeling real breeze, get- 
ting real light from the sun, getting soaked 
by real rain storms that blow through real 
land. We need to remember that being 
urban does not mean being divorced from 
nature. We need to consider the earth in 
the building of our roadways, the air above 
them, the migratory patterns of the wildlife 
around them. We need to consider how the 
roads will affect the flow of and health of 
our waterways—water is a habitat. We need 
to consider the nature of society and how 
superhighways do little to serve the needs 
of urban communities. And still we need to 
consider the needs of the workforce, our 
school children, our grandparents and the 
weekend warriors who want to break a 
sweat. All of these different groups are frag- 
ile and not worth losing for the sake of a 
few greedy industrialists.” 


Yet the tumultuous disaster of the car 
culture cannot be laid upon the guilty 
doorsteps of a few corporate cowboys. That 
trouble belongs to us all: 


THC: “Consider this: the automobile 
industry as we know it would be financially 
impossible without the help of the United 
States Government. Federal subsidies, initi- 
ated in the New Deal era to keep the cost 
of gasoline cheap, have never been 
released; and so, in oil based economy, the 
American motorist has likely to have never 
seen the real cost of a gallon of gasoline. 
Fuel is less expensive —_ CONTINUED ON PAGE 30 
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Nature 
Notes 


SAMPLER 


Whether describing the shenani- 
gans of microscopic water bears, 
or the grandeur of a breaching 
Orca, Dr. Frank Lang’s weekly 
radio feature Nature Notes has 
informed and delighted JPR 
listeners for over a decade. 


Over 100 of Dr. Lang’s 
commentaries on the incredibly 
diverse environment of our region 
have been collected in this new 
book. Perfect for browsing or to 
accompany your next nature 
outing in the State of Jefferson! 


Order A Nature Notes Sampler for 
$19.95 postpaid 


ADORESS: os ee 


CITY 


STATE 


PHONE 


Make checks payab'e to: Jefferson Public Radio 


or bill to my credit card: (J VISA 
( American Express () Discover 


{J Mastercard 


CARD fO. 


Exp. 


Send comp'eted form to: Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 
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“oa NATURE NOTES 


Frank Lang 


The Fall of David Douglas 


= 
4) \ne hundred and seventy five years 
[pee David Douglas was on his way to 
southern Oregon to look for a myste- 
rious pine with great long cones. Wednesday, 
October 18, 1826, Douglas was along the 
Umpqua River. He traveled light and much of 
what he ate, he shot. Douglas writes: 


Just as I was on the bank of the river, a 
herd of small deer, seventeen in number, 
rose: one of the females I shot and it 
dropped instantly on the spot. Since I 
left Fort Vancouver I have seen them fre- 
quently run several hundred yards 
before falling after a ball passing 
through the heart. As I wanted to ascend 
as near the high mountains as possible, 
lying in a southeasterly direction, I 
sought up and down the river for a ford- 
ing place, but could find none, and 
shortly came to the resolution of making 
a raft, which I did, and after an hour’s 
hard labour, in the course of which my 
hands were in a sad condition with blis- 
ters (and after all I found it by far too 
small), and finished the labor of this day 
by kindling my fire and roasting a few 
ribs of my venison for supper. 


Although the thermometer stood not 
lower than 41, yet it was so chilly and 
raw, with a very heavy dew, that I was 
under the necessity of rising three times 
to make up the fire, having only one blan- 
ket over me and a small piece of bufialo- 
skin under, which during the day serves 
in lieu of a horse-rug. My hands being so 
bad that I could not use the hatchet, and 
being only nine miles from Mr. McLeod, I 
addressed a note to him informing him of 
my case and sent it by my Indian guide. 
In the meantime, I took my gun and went 
out on the chase. Got only one mile from 
my camp when I wounded a very large 
buck through the shoulder, and as he was 
limping away from me I was in hopes of 
overtaking him, when unfortunately I fell 
into a deep gully among a quantity of 
dead wood, in which position I know not. 


I was on my belly and my face covered 
with mud when I recovered. I find now, 5 
p.m. a severe pain in the chest. Six 
Indians of the Calapooie tribe assisted me 
to my camp, and as it would be very 
imprudent to undertake any journey as I 
am, I resolved to return to camp and 
asked them to saddle my horse and place 
the things on it, which they readily did. It 
gave me more pleasure than I can well 
describe to think I had wherewith for 
them to eat, and after expressing my grat- 
itude in the best way I could, one came to 
lead the horse while I crept along by the 
help of a stick and my gun. On arriving at 
the Indian lodges I passed yesterday, I 
found John Kennedy, who had instantly 
been dispatched by Mr. McLeod to make 
me a raft, and who on learning my case 
turned and gave me his horse to ride. I 
had a little tea made me and bled myself 
in the left foot, and since I feel somewhat 
relieved. I find eight small deer and two 
very large bucks have been killed to-day. 


I was reminded of Douglas’ trip when a 
colleague of mine misstepped and took a nose 
dive in the woods while hunting. He too bled 
himself, but it was at the beginning and it was 
anything but intentional. He was anything but 
relieved. I feel obliged to award him the David 
Douglas Award, given for the second time. 
The first award was presented years ago, to 
one of my favorite students, who mistepped 
on the bluffs above Dry Creek and fell to 
receive grievous, but not fatal, injury. One pos- 
itive aspect of her fall: she gave up a certain 
devotion to the plant genus Nicotiana. Maybe 
it will work again. The motto of the award is 
“in which position I know not”; a credo that 
can apply to more than fear of falling. iM 


Dr. Frank Lang is Professor Emeritus of 
Biology at Southern Oregon University. 
Nature Notes can be heard on Fridays on 
the Jefferson Daily, Saturdays at 8:30am on 
JPR’s Classics & News Service and Sundays 
at 10am on JPR’s Rhythm & News Service. 


SPOTLIGHTS 
The Laurie Lewis Trio 


By Ariella St. Clair 


LEWIS HAS LONG BEEN 
A KEY FIGURE IN 


t’s been a long time since California-based 

band leader, singer/songwriter, fiddler, gui- 

tarist, and bass player Laurie Lewis has per- 

formed in the State of Jefferson. The last 

time she was scheduled to perform, several 
years ago, she and her band had a serious car 
accident while on tour, interrupting both lives 
and music. Lewis returns to the Rogue Valley on 
Saturday, November 17, at Ashland’s Unitarian Center, 4th and C 
Streets, beginning at 8 p.m. Elsewhere in the region, the Del Norte 
Association for Cultural Awareness will present the Laurie Lewis 
trio on Friday November 16 at 7:30pm in Crescent Elk Auditorium, 
994 G St, Crescent City. 

As a teen in San Francisco during the great 1960s folk revival, 
Lewis was exposed to some of the best musicians at the Berkeley 
Folk Festivals. Upon hearing some of the great innovators of blue- 
grass — Doc Watson, Flatt & Scruggs, and the Stanley Brothers — 
she was hooked. Already a violinist, she took up fiddling, win- 
ning the California State Women’s Championship twice in the 
early ’70s. 

A founding member of the Good OI’ Persons in the mid ’70s 
and the Grant Street String Band in the ’80s and a member of the 
all-women band Blue Rose, Lewis has long been a key figure in 
bluegrass, traditional country and folk music circles. She has 
toured and recorded with many of the greats. 

Over the years, Lewis has won many awards. She was twice 
voted International Bluegrass Music Association “Female Vocalist 
of the Year.” Her recording Love Chooses You won the 1989-1990 
“Country Album of the Year” from the National Association of 


BLUEGRASS, 
TRADITIONAL COUNTRY 
AND FOLK MUSIC 


CIRCLES. 


Independent Record Distributors. Her version of 
Kate Long’s “Who Will Watch the Home Place” 
was named International Bluegrass Music 
Association’s “Song of the Year” in 1994. Also, her 
CD The Oak and the Laurel was nominated for a 
Grammy as “Best Traditional Folk Album” in 1996. 

Her reputation on fiddle, bass and guitar has 
Lewis performing on other musicians’ recordings. 
Most recently, she appeared on Peter Rowan’s Bluegrass Boy, play- 
ing fiddle and singing back-up vocals. 

Lewis is joined by mandolinist Tom Rozum and bassist Todd 
Sickafoose. Rozum’s rhythmic approach to mandolin especially 
punctuates the band’s repertoire, adding a verve and excitement to 
their on-stage shows which has become a distinctive feature of 
their performances. He is a fine lead vocalist, the ideal harmony 
partner for Lewis and occasionally functions as the comic foil 
whenever things get too weighty. Sickafoose plays and records 
with a number of the most promising creative music groups in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles including: Scott Amendola Band, James 
Carney Group, Jenny Scheinman Quartet, Tony Furtado Project, 
Justin Morell Septet and Noe Venable Trio. As a newcomer to the 
world of traditionally-based string band music, Todd brings a wel- 
come sense of play, virtuosic chops, and just flat-out groove-ness to 
Laurie’s music. 

For the Ashland performance, tickets are $15 in advance, $17 
at the door and $8 for kids 5-17. Tickets are available at CD or Not 
CD or by calling 541-482-4154. For more information, check the 
website at www.stclairevents.com. For information on the Crescent 
City performance call (707)464-1336. nM 
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WESTCOAST 


Special Winter 
lodging rate 
$89 + tax 


for Jefferson Public Radio 


Area Residents! 


VALID THROUGH 3/4/2002 


ON THE MEZZANINE 


By Reservation 


OPEN DAILY 7AM—10 PM 


Breakfast - 


Live Weekend Entertainment 


with Late Night Menu 


www.ashlandspringshotel.com 
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HOTEL 


Lunch - Dinner 


li Scott Dewing 


=! INSIDE THE BOX 


Cyberterrorism and Weapons 
of Mass Disruption 


“ If a determined terrorist group wanted 
to bring New York to its knees, what 
better way than to combine a physical 

bombing campaign with simultaneous 
cyber-attacks on the power grid, hospitals, 
emergency services and 
the media?” 

That was one of the pas- 
sages I highlighted when I 
began researching this 
month’s column back on 
the weekend of September 
8th. At the time, I was 
intending to write about 
cybercrime and the use of 
the Internet for stealing 
money, trade secrets, identi- 
ties. While researching cybercrime, I kept 
coming across the topic of “cyberterrorism,” 
which is defined as the “premeditated, politi- 
cally motivated attack against information, 
computer systems, computer programs, and 
data which results in violence against non- 
combatant targets by subnational groups or 
clandestine agents.” There were various 
white-papers and stray news articles about 
cyberterrorism. At the time, I didn’t pay 
much attention to them; I was looking for 
criminals and Ponzi schemes, Russian hack- 
ers and virtual bank thieves. The stuff about 
New York only briefly caught my attention. I 
quickly highlighted it and moved on without 
giving it even a second thought. What hap- 
pened on September 11th changed all that. 
September 11th, a day burned so indelibly 
into the collective American psyche that I 
need not elaborate. September 11th caused 
me to go back and reconsider the topic of 
cyberterrorism. 

Some say that cyberterrorism is a 
bunch of hype, that it is highly unlikely 
that a group of hackers could take down 
the power-grid or air traffic control centers, 
disrupt the New York Stock Exchange or 
jam 911 emergency call centers. Others 
claim that these are very real threats and 


«xp. 


THE WAR AGAINST TERRORISM 
WILL CONTINUE TO BE FOUGHT 
BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
BUT IT WILL ALSO BE FOUGHT 
IN THE BOUNDLESS 
GEOGRAPHY OF CYBERSPACE. 


that a well-coordinated cyberattack by 
fewer than 30 computer hackers strategi- 
cally located around the world could bring 
the United States to its knees. Hype or real- 
ity, after September 11th, I think the col- 
lective opinion would be 
that we cannot leave any- 
thing to chance. 

The threat of cyberter- 
rorism is not something 
that just began being dis- 
cussed the day after the 
attacks on the World Trade 
Center and the Pentagon. 
In July of 1996, President 
Clinton announced the for- 
mation of the President's 
Commission on Critical Infrastructure 
Protection (PCCIP) to study the nation’s crit- 
ical infrastructures, determine their vulnera- 
bilities, and propose a strategy for protecting 
them in the future. In their report, the PCCIP 
noted the impact of cyberthreats: “In the past 
we have been protected from hostile attacks 
on the infrastructures by broad oceans and 
friendly neighbors. Today, the evolution of 
cyberthreats has changed the situation dra- 
matically. In cyberspace, national borders are 
no longer relevant. Electrons don’t stop to 
show passports. Potentially serious cyberat- 
tacks can be conceived and planned without 
detectable logistic preparation. They can be 
invisibly  reconnoitered, _clandestinely 
rehearsed, and then mounted in a matter of 
minutes or even seconds without revealing 
the identity and location of the attacker.” 

Cyberterrorism would most likely be 
used in conjunction with other terrorist 
attacks, such as biological or chemical 
attacks. For example, had the Shoko 
Asahara and Aum Shinrikyo group been 
able to crack the Tokyo power system and 
stop subways, trapping passengers on the 
trains, the number of casualties caused by 
their 1995 Sarin gas attack would have 
been significantly higher. 


Cyberterrorism is not only about dam- 
aging and disrupting computer systems but 
also about gathering intelligence data and 
providing a method of communication for 
terrorist organizations. Too much hype and 
focus on the “shut-down-the-power-grid” sce- 
narios could overshadow other more poten- 
tially effective uses of technology by terror- 
ists, namely: intelligence-gathering, 
counter-intelligence, dissemination of disin- 
formation, and communications. In the case 
of the September 11th terrorist attacks, gov- 
ernment agencies are working with comput- 
er experts to determine and understand how 
Osama bin Laden and the Al Qaida members 
used the Internet to send encrypted elec- 
tronic messages to one another in order to 
coordinate the attacks. Basic encryption 
software that can easily be downloaded from 
the Internet allows people to encrypt email 
messages so that only those with the proper 
“key” can read them. Another method is 
steganography, which embeds encoded 
information in graphics, music files, or in 
the headers of emails. Using a steganogra- 
phy, an innocent-looking image on a Web 
page could have an encrypted message 
imbedded in it, visible only to someone with 
the proper decoding key. In return the US 
government has already begun using cyber- 
methods, such as hacking, to cut off the 
money supply that has been used to finance 
bin Laden’s terrorist activities. The day of 
the attacks on the World Trade Center and 
the Pentagon, the FBI began going to large 
Internet Service Providers and installing the 
DCS1000 device formerly known as 
Carnivore for the purpose of intercepting 
and analyzing communications on the 
Internet. 

The war against terrorism will continue 
to be fought both at home and abroad, but 
it will also be fought in the boundless geog- 
raphy of cyberspace. Governments (and not 
just the US) will continue to have to assess 
the vulnerabilities of their critical informa- 
tion systems infrastructure and how to not 
only protect them, but how to react during 
a crisis. 

“Waiting for disaster is a dangerous 
Strategy,” concluded the PCCIP’s final 
report in 1997. “Now is the time to act to 
Protect our future.” iM) 


Scott Dewing is a consultant with Project 
A, Inc., a professional technology services 
firm located in Ashland, Oregon. 
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STE LHE Dil Senne 


Locally Owned & Operated Since 1979 


A Southern Oregon Natural Product Bottled At The Spring & Delivered Fresh To You! 
FREE SET-UP 


FREE DELIVERY 


] 
Tested Daily —S 2 


474-0801 


Home/Business 
& Industry 
Friendly 
Dependable 
Service 


Horizon Institute sponsors 
Celebration of the 
g in of Hun Man 


Sunday, November 4 - 7 to 9pm 


Sy, 


Angus Bowmer Theatre in Ashland 


Poetry readings, recitations from plays, musical pieces, dance and 
visual arts. The intent is to honor universal qualities of soul, 
as expressed through the arts. 

Free and open to the public. 


(541)552-0460 or explore@thehorizon.org 


Host Colleen Pyke 

talks with local, 

regional and national 

authors, comple- 

mentary healers, 

physicians and 

philosophers about 

the various aspects of healing the body, 
mind and spirit. Nominated for a 
Peabody Award, The Healing Arts is 
now in its sixth year. 


Tuesdays at 1:00pm on the 
News & Information Service 
AM 1230 in Jackson County 
AM 930 in Josephine County 
AM 1280 in Lane County 


_ directed by James Edmondson | 


LARAMIE 


PEC globe Coo" 


November 8-11 &15-18 


Thursdays - Sundays at 8 p.m. 
November 17 & 18 at 2 p.m. 
Previews November 8 at 8 p.m. 
Tickets $14, seniors $11, 
and students $7. 


Box office 552-6348 


presented by the 
Department of Theatre Arts 
at Southern Oregon University 
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U Big band, boogie 
woogie, rhythm & blues, 
funky old soul and 

the roots of rock 'n’ roll... 


Join host Craig Faulkner 
Saturday evenings 
from 6pm-8pm 


Raythm + News 


The Jeyyerson Exchange 


with Jeff Golden 


A place where an interesting, insightful, diverse 
group of people meet to discuss the issues and events 
of our day. Whether it's education, business, civic 
affairs or the arts, The Jefferson Exchange is a lively 
spot to share an idea, ask a question, add a measure 
of common sense or even air an occassional gripe. 
The Jefferson Exchange welcomes listener phone 
calls at 552-6782 in the Medford/ Ashland area and 
at 1-800-838-3760 elsewhere. Join Jeff Golden and a 
: - distinguished list of community 
leaders on The Jefferson 
Exchange - weekdays from 
8am to 10am on JPR's 
News & Information 
Service, AM1230 in 
Jackson County and 
AM930 in Josephine 
County. For the guest sched- 
ule see our web site at 
www jeffnetort/ exchange. 


www.jeffnet.org/exchange 
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FEEDBACK 


Letter to the Editor 


| leh writing in regard to the article, “A 

} Monument to the Lords of Yesterday,” 

by Russell Sadler, in the September 
issue of the Jefferson Monthly. 

I am appalled by the hypocrisy of Mr. 
Sadler’s argument concerning the Cascade- 
Siskiyou National Monument. 

First, Mr. Sadler wrote that “most 
national monuments require an act of 
Congress to change their boundaries.” It is 
my understanding that an act of Congress 
is required to establish and set boundaries 
for a national park or monument. 

In this case, then-President Clinton des- 
ignated this monument, among others, using 
the Antiquities Act. He alone created the 
monument and he by-passed the Congress. 

I cannot understand why it is accept- 
able for one president to by-pass Congress 
by proclaiming a monument, but it is unac- 
ceptable for another president to “shrink 
the size” of a monument. 


TUNED IN icmp. 


Secondly, I also take exception to Mr. 
Sadler’s attitude of “let’s just buy out the 
older, ready-to-retire rancher from an an 
obsolete business; let’s give him a compen- 
sation from the World Wildlife Fund.” 

How is it that one group of people, 
such as environmentalists, should decide 
the future and fate of other groups of peo- 
ple, such as ranchers or farmers? Who 
made Mr. Sadler and the World Wildlife 
Fund the “lords of our beloved West”? 

Would it be fair to suggest that, since 
Mr. Sadler is a bit older, he should retire to 
make way for others, or might he want to 
continue to do that which he enjoys doing, 
that which he considers his life’s calling? 

I thought some of these “Lords of 
Yesterday” to be some of the folks who live 
and work in or near the monument Is there 
a double standard here? I believe there is a 
double standard, and I am disappointed. 

Jean Hudson, Eagle Point 


was particularly problematic for portions of 
our program day which are automated 
because no “on-duty” announcer would be 
monitoring programming live. 

A few listeners were convinced that we 
were intentionally interrupting the network 
feed, which was of course not true. We were 
just trying to keep programming on the air 
without full knowledge of what that program- 
ming might be from minute to minute. We 
weren't the only ones. Even NPR’s own com- 
puter system must not have been updated to 
reflect a breaking news change and, as a 
result, NPR cut the president off when he ran 
past the time that Morning Edition's feed to 
the West Coast would normally conclude. One 
listener called and thought that JPR had made 
the decision to halt the news conference in 
mid-sentence but that time it was NPR’s com- 
puters rather than JPR’s which were at fault. 

It’s easy to say “Well, why didn’t you 
folks just go to “manual” mode?” I can’t 
speak for NPR but, at JPR, our service is 
simply not operable on a fully manual basis. 


If you’ve ever wondered how we provide 
three fully separate program services for a 
population the size we serve, the answer— 
beyond the extraordinary commitment to 
public radio which our listeners make—is 
automation. We offer a lot of radio pro- 
gramming via a highly efficient operating 
system which relies upon computers 
instead of staff for much of what we offer. 
The point I wanted to register in this 
column, however, isn’t about computers and 
operational difficulties. What is important 
about the service we render on days like 
September 11 is, first, the information we 
provide and, second, the meaning we help 
give to the solemnity, fear and uncertainty 
of the moment Our job, at such times, goes 
beyond providing the most timely and accu- 
rate information we can and includes being 
a place for our community of listeners to 
come to be together during a time of sorrow. 
IM} 


Ronald Kramer is JPR’s Executive Director. 


Women’s Clothing 
Garden Gifts » Framing 
Open Every Day 


5841 Sacramento Avenue « Dunsmuir 
(530) 235-0754 » 1-800-916-4ART 


Don’t miss the train... 
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The Fabric Train 
3000 bolts of beautiful, 100% cotton 
Sub Zero fleece, notions, yam and gift items — hand made 
Stop by and visit our friendly shop 


5853 Sacramento Ave. * Dunsmuir 
(530) 235-4519 - www.thefabrictrain.com 
Tues.—Sat. 10am-Spm 


Coffee ~ Espresso ~ Breakfast 


AVENE 


ir, of all places 


Best ITALIAN FOOD NORTH OF SACRAMENTO 


DINNER ONLY — THURSDAY THRU SUNDAY 
5:30 TIL 10:00 


5801 SACRAMENTO AVE. (ACROSS FROM THE 
TRAIN DEPOT) DUNSMUIR, CA TEL 530-235 2725 


we 
mn 


andly 


ounces 
E 


Smoothies ~ Sandwiches 
raps ~ Soups 


¥. 


PASTRIES 
assorted 
Muffins ~ Scones 
Cinnamon Rolls 


& Other Goodies 


ALL 
FRESH DAILY! 


Tues.—Sat. 7am— 4pm 
Sundays 8am—3pm 


(530) 235-9811 
5841 ‘B’ Sacramento Avenue Dunsmuir, CA 96025 


Visit ‘the New Old Street’ 


across from the tracks on Sacramento Avenue 


Dunsmuir, California 
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Al a Glance 


Specials this month 
CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE. sony uses 7 vane, xsae / ane 


Later this month, First Concert host Don Matthews has planned two special works 
for Thanksgiving. On the day before the holiday—one of the busiest travel days of the 
year—the featured work in the morning will be Songs of Travel by Ralph Vaughan- 
Williams. Inspired by poems of Robert Louis Stevenson, the texts don’t necessarily 
form a narrative sequence, though the composer gathered texts with certain common 
themes and linked the cycle with musical reminiscences. The recording featured will 
showcase the young Welsh baritone, Bryn Terfel, joined by pianist Malcolm 
Martineau. On Thanksgiving Day, the featured work on First Concert will be a set of 
Spirituals for Strings by American composer Morton Gould. Among this exciting col- 
lection are such well-known melodies as “Steal Away” and “Little David Play on Your 
Harp.” First Concert begins at 7 a.m. each weekday on the Classics & News Service. 


News & Information Service six 7 «ac 


This month tune in for NPR’s Rewind each Saturday at 5 p.m. What will be on the 
program in November? Well, you'll need to wait until the news has aired and it’s time 
to Rewind. Rewind takes a half-hour each week to skewer the news with sketch com- 
edy, interviews, poetry and a snappy chat between host Bill Radke and a panel of 
nationally renowned guests. Features include “Ask The Librarian,” a weekly poem and 
of course “The News.” Listen for Rewind, following -1 Prairie Home Companion each 
Saturday on the News & Information Service. 


Volunteer Profile: Ron Peck 


Music is Ron’s favorite art 
form. He has played a wide variety 
at JPR since 1990, filling in as host 
of The Folk Show, The World 
Beat Show, The Blues Show and 
his favorite, Possible Musics. He 
usually signs off by reminding his 
listeners that “Art Is Reality.” 

Ron has been an Ashland resi- 
dent since 1984, along with Liz, 
his wife of 35 years. Both work at 
the Oregon Shakespeare Festival, 
where Ron enjoys being an Audio 
Describer for blind playgoers. 
After 28 years of teaching, Ron 
retired in 1999, which has allowed 
him to expand his volunteer activ- 
ities at OSF and also join the 
Ashland Police Department Bike 
Path Patrol. For relaxation, he roots for the Ashland High School football 
team and watches late night independent films on TV with his two fat cats, 
Bailey and Austin. 
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* Gold Beach 


KSOR 


Bandon 91.7 

Big Bend, CA 91.3 
Brookings 91.1 
Burney 90.9 
Camas Valley 88.7 
Canyonville 91.9 
Cave Junction 89.5 
Chiloquin 91.7 
Coquille 88.1 

Coos Bay 89.1 
Etna/Ft. Jones 91.1 
Gasquet 89.1 

Gold Beach 91.5 
Grants Pass 88.9 
Happy Camp 91.9 


° Mt. Shasta City si 
Dunsmui} KNSOQ 


Klamath Falls 90.5 
Lakeview 89.5 
Langlois, Sixes 91.3 
LaPine, Beaver 

Marsh 89.1 
Lincoln 88.7 
Mt. Shasta, McCloud, 
Dunsmuir 91.3 
Merrill, Malin, 
Tulelake 91.9 
Port Orford 90.5 
Parts of Port Orford, 
Coquille 91.9 
Redding 90.9 
Sutherlin, Glide TBA 
Weed 89.5 


4 A 


mS 


Dial Positions in Translator 
Communities 


KSRG 88.3 FM KNHT 107.3 FM 
ASHLAND RIO DELL. EUREKA 
CRESCENT CITY 91.1 


KSOR 90.1 FM KSOR dial positions for KSRS 91.5 FM 
ASHLAND translator communities list- ROSEBURG 
ed on previous page 


KNYR 91.3 FM 
YREKA 


CLASSICS & NEWS 


Monday through Friday 


Saturday 


5:00am 
7:40am 
12:00pm 
12:06pm 
4:00pm 


Morning Edition 

First Concert 

News 

Siskiyou Music Hall 
All Things Considered 


4:30pm Jefferson Daily 
5:00pm All Things Considered 
7:00pm State Farm Music Hall 


Weekend Edition 
First Concert 


JPR Saturday Morning 
Opera 


From the Top 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
All Things Considered 
Common Ground 

On With the Show 
State Farm Music Hall 


Weekend Edition 
Millennium of Music 
St. Paul Sunday 
Siskiyou Music Hall 


Center Stage from 
Wolf Trap 


Car Talk 
All Things Considered 


To the Best of Our 
Knowledge 


State Farm Music Hall 


KSMF 89.1 FM KSBA 88.5 FM KSKF 90.9 FM KNCA 89.7 FM KNSQ 88.1 FM 
Raythmn ¢ N CWA ASHLAND COOS BAY KLAMATH FALLS BURNEY/REDDING MT. SHASTA 
CAVE JCT, 90.9 FM PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM CALLAHAN 89.1 FM YREKA 89.3 FM 
ROSEBURG 91.9 FM 


News & Information 


5:00am 
7:00am 
8:00am 


10:00am 
11:00am 
1:00pm 


Monday through Friday 


5:00am 
9:00am 
3:00pm 
5:30pm 
6:00pm 
8:00pm 
10:00pm 


Morning Edition 

Open Air 

All Things Considered 
Jefferson Daily 

World Café 

Echoes 

Late Night Jazz with Bob 


Parlocha 


KSJK AM 1230 
TALENT 


Monday through Friday 


BBC World Service 
Diane Rehm Show 


The Jefferson Exchange 
with Jeff Golden 


Public Interest 

Talk of the Nation 
Monday: Humankind 
Healing Arts 


Tuesday: 
Wednesday: TBA 


Thursday: Word for the 


Wise and Me & 
Mario 


Friday: Latino USA 
Pacifica News 

The World 

Fresh Air with Terry Gross 


3:00pm To The Point 
nr ES 


4:00pm The Connection 


6:00pm _ Fresh Air (repeat of 3pm 
broadcast) 


6:00pm To The Point (repeat of 
3pm broadcast) 


SSS} 


7:00pm _ As It Happens 


8:00pm The Jefferson Exchange 
with Jeff Golden 
(repeat of 8am broadcast) 


10:00pm BBC World Service 
11:00pm World Radio Network 


6:00am 
10:00am 


Saturday 


Weekend Edition 
Living on Earth 


N. CALIFORNIA STATIONS ONLY 


10:30am 


11:00am 
12:00pm 
2:00pm 
3:00pm 
5:00pm 
6:00pm 
8:00pm 
9:00pm 
10:00pm 


KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


California Report 


Car Talk 

West Coast Live 
Afropop Worldwide 
World Beat Show 

All Things Considered 
American Rhythm 
Grateful Dead Hour 
The Retro Lounge 
Blues Show 


KRVM AM 1280 
EUGENE 


Saturday 


BBC World Service 
Sound Money 
Studio 360 

West Coast Live 
Whad'Ya Know 
This American Life 


A Prairie Home Companion 
with Garrison Keillor 


Rewind 

Loose Leaf Book Company 
Fresh Air Weekend 

Tech Nation 

New Dimensions 

BBC World Service 

World Radio Network 


5:00am 
8:00am 


10:00am 
11:00am 
12:00pm 


2:00pm 
3:00pm 
4:00pm 


5:00pm 
6:00pm 
7:00pm 
8:00pm 
11:00pm 
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Weekend Edition 


Marian McPartland's 
Piano Jazz 


Jazz Sunday 

Rollin’ the Blues 

Le Show 

New Dimensions 

All Things Considered 
Folk Show 

Thistle & Shamrock 


Music from the Hearts 
of Space 


Possible Musics 


BBC World Service 


To the Best of Our 
Knowledge 


Studio 360 
Sound Money 


A Prairie Home 
Companion 


This American Life 
What's On Your Mind? 


Zorba Paster on 
Your Health 


People’s Pharmacy 
TBA 

The Parent's Journal 
BBC World Service 
World Radio Network 


Jefferson Public Radio 
E-Mail Directory 


To help us provide a fast and focused 
response to your question or comment 
please use the e-mail address below that 
best describes your area of inquiry: 


Programming 
e-mail: lambert@sou.cdu 


Questions about anything you hear on 
Jefferson Public Radio, i.e. programs 
produced by JPR or pieces of music played by 
one of our hosts. Note that information about 
programs produced by National Public Radio 
can be obtained by visiting NPR’s program 
page (http://www.npr.ong/programs). Also, 
many national programs aired on JPR have 
extensive WWW sites which are indexed 
on the JEFFNET Contro! Center 
(http://www jeffnetors/Control_Center/ 
prr.html). Also use this address for: 
* Questions about programming volunteer 
opportunities 
+ Comments about our programming 
- For story ideas for our daily 
newsmagazine, The Jefferson Daily send 
us e-mail at dally@jefinet.org 


Marketing & Development 

email: westhelle@sou.edu 

Inquiries about: 

- Becoming a program underwriter 

- Making a planned gift to benefit JPR 

+ Ways to spread the word about JPR 

* Questions about advertising in the 
Jefferson Monthly 


Membership / Signal Issues 

email: whitcomb@sou.edu 

Questions about: 

- Becoming a JPR member 

+ The status of your membership including 
delivery of any “thank you” gift 

* Questions about fundraising volunteer 
opportunities 

- Reports regarding signal outages or 
problems (please include your town and 
JPR service in your message) 


Administration 

email: christim@sou.edu 

General inquiries about JPR: 

* Questions about the best way to contact us 


+ Information about our various stations and 
services 

Suggestion Box 

email: jeffpr@jeffnet.org 

Ideas for all of us to consider (after all, we 

do consider all things). Please only use the 


Suggestion Box for communication which 
doesn’t require a response. 


Jefferson Monthly 
email: ealan@jeffnet.org 
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CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE 


KSOR 90.1 FM KSRS 91.5 FM KNYR 913 FM KSRG 883FM KNHT 107.3 FM 
ASHLAND ROSEBURG YREKA ASHLAND RIO DELL/EUREKA 
dh 2:00-3:00pm 
MONDAY-FRIDAY From the Top 


5:00-6:50 am 
Moming Edition 
The latest indepth international and national news from 
National Public Radio, with host Bob Edwards, 


6:50-7:00 am 
JPR Moming News 
Includes weather for the region. Hosted by Michael Sanford. 


7:00am-Noon 
First Concert 
Classical music, with hosts Don Matthews and Milt Goldman. 
Includes: NPR news at 7:0] and 8:01, Earth and Sky at 8:35 am, 
As It Was at 9:30, and the Calendar of the Arts at 9:00 am. 


Noon-12:06pm 
NPR News 


12:06—4:00pm 
Sisklyou Music Hall 
Classical Music, hosted by Eric Teel. Includes As It Was at 
1:00 pm and Earth & Sky at 3:30 pm. 


4:00—4:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR, with hosts Linda Wertheimer, 
Robert Siegel, and Noah Adams. 


4:30-5:00pm 
The Jefferson Dally 
Jefferson Public Radio's weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. Hosted by Lucy 
Edwards. 
5:00—7:00pm 
All Things Considered 


The latest international and national news from NPR. 


7:00pm-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your particapating Jackson and Josephine County State Farm 
Insurance agents bring you classical music every night, with 
hosts Bob Christiansen, Jeff Esworthy and Brandi Parisi. 


SATURDAYS 


6:00-8:00am 
Weekend Edition 

National and international news from NPR, including analy- 
sis from NPR's senior news analyst, Daniel Schorr. Scott 
Simon hosts. 

8:00—-10:30am 

First Concert 
Classical music to start your weekend. Includes Nature 
Notes with Dr. Frank Lang at 8:30am, Calendar of the Arts 
at 9:00am, and As It Was at 9:30am. 


10:30am-—2:00pm 
JPR Saturday Morning Opera 
Host Don Matthews chooses the best opera for your listen- 
ing pleasure. Through December, each week, the program 
also reaches beyond opera with “On Wings Of Song,” a 13- 
week special highlighting the talents of Marilyn Home. 


A weekly onehour series profiling young classical musicians 
taped before a live audience in major performance centers 
around the world. 
3:00-—4:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 


4:00-—5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest international and national news from NPR. 


5:00—5:30pm 
Common Ground 


§:30-7:00pm 
On With The Show 
The best of musical theatre from London's West End to 
Broadway. Hosted by Herman Edel. 


7:00pm—-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 
Farm Insurance Agents bring you classical music, with hosts 
Louise Vahle and Brandi Parisi. 


6:00-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00-10:00am 
Millenium of Music 
Robert Aubry Davis surveys the rich - and largely unknown 
- treasures of European music up to the time of J.S. Bach. 


10:00-11:00am 
St. Paul Sunday 
Exclusive chamber music performances produced for the 
public radio audience, featuring the world’s finest soloists 
and ensembles. Bill McGlaughlin hosts. 


11:00-2:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Music from Jefferson Public Radio's classical library. Hosted 
by Bonnie Rostonovich. 


2:00—-3:00pm 
Center Stage from Wolf Trap 


3:00—4:00pm 
CarTalk 
Click and Clack come to the Classics! 


4:00-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR. 


5:00pm-7:00pm 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Two hours devoted to discussion of the latest issues in pol- 
itics, culture, economics, science and technology. 


7:00pm—2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 
Farm Insurance agents present classical music, with hosts 
Louis Vahle and Jeff Esworthy. 


FEATURED WORKS 


* indicates November birthday 


First Concert 


Debussy: Jberia 
Dittersdorf*: Symphony in C, La Prise 
de la Bastille 


Brahms: Ballades, Op. 10 

Breval*: Symphonie Concertante for 
Flute and Bassoon 

Erkel*: Duo Brilliant on Hungarian Airs 
Bax*: November \Woods 

Rodrigo: Concierto de Aranjuez 


Borodin*: Polovtsian Dances from 
Prince Igor 

Chadwick*: String Quartet No. 1 
Copland*: Rodco 

Hindemith (11/16*): Mathis der Maler 
Hill*: The Lost Hunter 


Ippolitov-Ivanov*: Caucasian Sketches, 
Op. 10 

Beethoven: Piano Sonata No. 32 in C 
minor, Op.111 

Vaughan-Williams: Songs of Travel 
Gould: Spirituals for Strings 

Falla*: Pieces espagnoles 

Fauré: Pelléas et Mélisande, Op. 80 

J, Krommer*: Concerto for 2 Clarinets, 
Op. 35 

Dvorak: Sonatina in G, Op. 100 

Bach: Brandenburg Concerto No. 5 in D, 
BWV 1050 

Alkan*: Sonatine pour Piano, Op. 61 


Novl T 
Nov2 F 


Nov5 M 
Nové T 


Nov7 W 
Nov8& T 
Nov9 F 


Nov 12 M 


Nov 13 T 
Nov 14 W 
Nov 15 T 
Nov 16 F 


Nov 19 M 
Nov 20 T 


Nov 21 W 
Nov 22 T 
Nov 23 F 


Nov 26 M 
Nov 27 T 


Nov 28 W 
Nov 29 T 


Nov 30 F 


Stsklyou Music Hall 


Bach: A Musical Offering 
Mithel: Keyboard Concerto in Bb 


Rimsky-Korsakov: The Golden Cockerel 
Suite 

Saint-Saéns: Piano Concerto No. 3 in 
Eb, Op. 29 

Haydn: String Quartet in D minor, Op. 
76, No 3 “Emperor” 

Dvorak: Symphony No. 9, Op. 95 “From 
the New World” 

Rachmaninov: Piano Concerto No. 4, 
Op. 40 

Borodin*: Symphony No. 2 in B minor 
Draeseke: Symphony No. 3 in C, Op. 40 
Hummel": Quartet in Eb for Clarinet, 
Violin, Viola & Cello 

Bruch: Violin Concerto No. 1, Op 26 in 
G minor 

Paderewski: Piano Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 17 

Brahms: Symphony No. 4, Op. 47 
Berlioz: Symphonie Fantastique, Op. 14 
Mozart: Clarinet Quintet, K. 581 
Rodrigo*: Concierto Serenata 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 6, “Sinfonia 
Pastorale” 


Bargiel: Octet in C minor, Op. 15a 
Strauss: Death and Transfiguration 


Novl T 
Nov2 F 


Nov5 M 
Nov6 T 
Nov7 W 
Nov8 T 


Nov9 F 


Nov 12 
Nov 13 
Nov 14 


S4nz 


Nov 15 T 


Nov 16 F 


Nov 19 M 
Nov 20 T 
Nov 2] W 
Nov 22 T 
Nov 23 F 


Nov 26 M 
Nov 27 T 


Nov 28 W Rachmaninov: Symphonic Dances 
Nov 29 T Donizetti*: String Quartet No. 13 in A 
Nov 30 F Alkan*: Symphony for Solo Piano, Op. 39 


bee HIGHLIGHTS 


Saint Paul Sunday 


November 4 - Anonymous 4 
Program to be determined. 


November 11 - Hilary Hahn, violin; Natalie Zhu, 
piano 

Johannes Brahms: Sonata No. 2 in A major, Op. 100 
Johann Sebastian Bach: Sonata No. 2 in a minor for 
unaccompanied violin, 

BWV 1003-Fugue 

Claude-Achille Debussy: Sonata 


November 18 - The Romero Quartet 
Program to be determined. 


November 25 - David Finckel, cello; Wu Han, piano 
Sergei Rachmaninoff: Sonata for cello and piano, 
Op.19 -JII. Andante 

Sergei Prokofiev: Sonata for cello and piano, Op. 119 
-J. Andante grave 

Sergey Rachmaninoff: Sonata for cello and piano, 
Op. 19 -I. Lento 

Sergei Prokofiev: Sonata for cello and piano, Op. 119 
-II. Moderato 

Dmitry Shostakovich: Sonata for cello and piano, 
Op.40 -II. Allegro -III. Largo -IV. Allegro 


From the Top 


November 3 

An episode from this year’s Ravinia Festival in 
Highland Park, IL, in the intimate Martin Theatre 
with a special appearance by renowned Argentinian 
pianist Pablo Ziegler. The line-up includes a brilliant 
teenage guitarist from Hattisburg, Mississippi; and 
Mr. Ziegler collaborates with a 16-year-old cellist in a 
performance of a piece by the great Argentinian com- 
poser, Astor Piazzolla. 


November 10 

We meet a piano quintet that includes two Fischoff 
Competition winners. We also hear a quartet of 
From the Top alumni that includes a commuting 
pianist who flies to Chicago from Virginia every 
month for rehearsals, thanks to the generosity of an 
anonymous donor. 


November 17 

An appearance by special guest Dawn Upshaw, inter- 
nationally renowned singer of classical and contem- 
porary music. Applauded in the opera houses of New 
York, Paris, Salzburg, and Vienna, Ms. Upshaw has 
appeared on national and BBC television, has distin- 
guished herself as an award-winning recording artist. 
Student performers include a 17-year-old flutist from 
Virginia who's a former field hockey goalie and a 
member of an award-winning Civil War Parlor music 
ensemble; a pianist from Texas; and a 15-year-old vio- 
linist who moved from Bulgaria to Michigan. 


November 24 

From the Top honors one of America’s most distin- 
guished composers, conductors and music educators, 
Gunther Schuller, from the stage of New England 
Conservatory’s Jordan Hall, where Schuller once 
served as president. Schuller’s arrangements, com- 
posed for the original New England Conservatory 
Ragtime Ensemble, are revived by From the Top's per- 
formers along with host Christopher O'Riley, who was 
the pianist in the original ensemble. Also featured is a 
quintet from the Fame high school in New York. 


Michael Feldman’s 


All the News that Isn’t 


Microsoft will remain intact and the federal 
government will be split into three compet- 
ing divisions. Oh, wait, it's already been 
done. 


Not only are there not as many stem cell 
lines as thought, but Baskin-Robbins num- 
bers don't hold up either. 


A court rules prisoners have the right to 
procreate but not the opportunity. 


Gasoline prices are expected to drop below 
two dollars a gallon in the Midwest as soon 
as there is not a fire in a refinery some- 
where in Illinois. Right now the tax rebate 
checks are fueling the Toyota instead of the 
economy. 


The Bush administration agrees to let China 
develop a thousand new long-range mis- 
siles so the U.S. can defend against North 
Korea's three. 

Michael Jackson is back, playing to a 
whole new generation of kids who'll never 
know what his sex or race was. 


And the black hole at the center of the 
Milky Way thought to be nougat... 


That's all the news that isn't. 


12 Noon Saturdays on 
News & Information Service 
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Via the Internet, iJPR brings you the best of Jelferson 
Public Radio's Rhythm & News and News & 
Information services 24 hours a day, using the 
Windows Media Player. We'll also feature on-demand 
excerpts from the best of JPR programs, links to 


great audio sites on the web, and some surprises, 
too. Visit www.jeffnet.org and click on the iJPR icon. 


iJPR Program Schedule 


All Times Pacific 


Monday through Friday 


§:00am-8:00am = Morning Edition 
8:00am-10:00am The Jefferson Exchange 
10:00am-3:00pm Open Air 

3:00pm-4:00pm Fresh Air with Terry Gross 
400pm-6:00pm The Connection 
6:00pm-8:00pm The World Café 
8:00pm-10:00pm Echoes 


10:00pm-5:00am Jazz with Bob Parlocha 


Saturday 


6:00am-8:00am Weekend Edition 
8:00am-9:00am Sound Money 
9:00am-10:00am Studio 360 


10:00am-12:00pm West Coast Live 


12:00pm-2:00pm Whad'Ya Know with Michael 
Feldman 
2.00pm-3:00pm ‘This American Life 
3:00pm-5:00pm The World Beat Show 
5:00pm-6:00pm _ All Things Considered 
6:00pm-8:00pm American Rhythm 
8:00pm-9:00pm _— The Grateful Dead Hour 
9:00pm-10:00pm The Retro Lounge 
10:00pm-2:00an The Blues Show 


2:00am-6:002m Jazz with Bob Parlocha 


Sunday 


6:00am-8:00am § Weekend Edition 
8:00am-10:00em To the Best of Our Knowledge 
10:00am-2:00pm Jazz Sunday 

2:00pm-3:00pm Rolin’ the Blues 
3:00pm-4:00pm Le Show 

4:00pm-5:00pm New Dimensions 
5.00pm-6:00pm —All Things Considered 
6:009m-9:00pm ‘The Folk Show 
9:00pm-10:00pm The Thistle and Shamrock 


10:00pm-11:0Gpm Music from the Hearts of Space 
11:00pm-2:00am Possib!e Musics 
2:002m-6:002m Jazz with Bob Parlocha 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


Rhythm + News Sewree 


KSMF 89.1 FM 
ASHLAND 
CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM 


KSBA 88.5 FM 
COOS BAY 
PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM 
ROSEBURG 91.9 FM 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 


§:00-9:00am 
Moming Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Bob Edwards. Plus local and regional news at 6:50. 
Hosted by Michael Sanford. 


9:00am-3:00pm 
Open Air 
An upbeat blend of contemporary jazz, blues, world beat 
and pop music, hosted by Brad Ranger and Eric Alan. 
Includes NPR news updates at a minute past each hour and 
As It Was at 2:57pm. 


3:00-5:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The lastest national and international news from NPR, with 
hosts Linda Wertheimer, Robert Siegel, and Noah Adams. 


§:30-6:00pm 
The Jefferson Daily 
Jefferson Public Radio's weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. Hosted by Lucy 
Edwards. 


6:00-8:00pm 

The World Café 
The best in contemporary and alternative music, in-studio 
performances and dynamic specials, with David Dye. 


8:00-10:00pm 
Echoes 
John Diliberto blends exciting contemporary music into an 
evening listening experience both challenging and relaxing. 


10:00pm-2:00am 
Late Night Jazz with Bob Parlocha 
Legendary jazz expert Bob Parlocha signs off the evening 
with four hours of mainstream jazz. 


SATURDAYS 


6:00-10:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


10:00-11:00am 
Living on Earth 
NPR's weekly newsmagazine provides this additional half- 
hour of environmental news (completely new material from 
Friday's edition). 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ONLY: 
10:30 am 
California Report 
A weekly survey of California news, produced by KQED, San 
Francisco. 
a eS a ee 


KSKF 90.9 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 


KNCA 89.7 FM 
BURNEY/REDDING 


KNSQ 88.1 FM 
MT. SHASTA 


11:00-Noon 
Car Talk 
Click & Clack, the Tappet Bros., also known as Tom and Ray 
Magliozzi, mix excellent automotive advice with their own 
brand of offbeat humor. Is it possible to skin your knuckles 
and laugh at the same time? 


Noon-2:00pm 
West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together this 
eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, actors, 
and lots of surprises. Don't dare tum your radio off after 
CarTalkt 


2:00-3:00pm 
AfroPop Worldwide 
One of the benefits of the shrinking world is the availability 
of new and exciting forms of music. African broadcaster 
Georges Collinet brings you the latest pop music from 
Africa, the Caribbean, South America and the Middle East. 


3:00-5:00pm 
The World Beat Show 
Afropop, reggae, calypso, soca, salsa, and many other kinds 
of upbeat world music. Hosted by Heidi Thomas. 


§:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00-8:00pm 
American Rhythm 
Craig Faulkner spins two hours of R&B favorites to start 
your Saturday night. 


8:00-9:00pm 
The Grateful Dead Hour 
David Gans with a weekly tour through the nearly endless 
archives of concert recordings by the legendary band. 


9:00-10:00pm 
The Retro Lounge 
Lars & The Nurse present rocking musical oddities, rarities, 
and obscurities from the last century. Old favorites you've 
never heard before? Is it deja vu? Or what? 


10:00pm-2:00am 
The Blues Show 


6:00-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00-10:00am 
Marian McPartland’s Piano Jazz 
Marian McPartland chats and performs with some of jazz's 
greats. 
10:00am-2:00pm 
Jazz Sunday 
Contemporary jazz. Hosted by George Ewart. 


2:00-3:00pm 
Rollin’ the Blues 
Rick Larsen presents an hour of contemporary and tradi- 
tional blues. 
3:00-4:00pm 
Le Show 
Actor and satirist Harry Shearer (one of the creators of the 
spoof band “Spinal Tap") creates this weekly mix of music 
and very biting satire. 
4:00-5:00pm 
New Dimensions 
This weekly interview series focuses on thinkers on the lead- 
ing edge of change. Michael and Justine Toms host. 


5:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00-9:00pm 
The Folk Show 
Frances Oyung and Keri Green bring you the best in contem- 
porary folk music. 


9:00-10:00pm 
The Thistle and Shamrock 
Fiona Ritchie’s weekly survey of Celtic music from Ireland, 
Scotland and Brittany, 


10:00-11:00pm 
Music from the Hearts of Space 
Contemporary, meditative “space music” hosted by Stephen Hill. 


11:00pm-2:00am 
Possible Musics 
David Harrer, Aaron Smith and Ron Peck push the bound- 
aries of musical possibilities with their mix of ethereal, ambi- 
ent, ethno-techno, electronic trance, space music and more. 


Marian McPartiand’s Piano Jazz 


November 4 - John Lewis 

Piano Jazz honors the memory of pianist John 
Lewis with this encore broadcast from the first sea- 
son of the series. The leading creative force in the 
Modern Jazz Quartet, Lewis was a versatile musician 
and composer. Here he demonstrates his economical 
style on his own “Marianne” and joins McPartland in 
a duet of “Donna Lee.” 


November 11 - Aaron Parks 

A true prodigy, pianist Aaron Parks has already 
racked up a score of awards that would make a jazz 
veteran envious. He was recently named the Cole 
Porter Fellow for placing first in the Fifth American 
Jazz Piano Competition. McPartland welcomes Parks 
as he demonstrates his enormous promise for the 
future of jazz. 


November 18 - Don Byron 

Clarinetist and composer Don Byron is one of the 
most inventive and compelling musicians of his gen- 
eration, and can take credit for almost single handed- 
ly reviving interest in the jazz clarinet. Byron demon- 
strates his inventiveness and flexibility in duets with 
McPartland on “Perdido,” “Mood Indigo,” and a cre- 
ative free piece. 


November 25 - Chuck Folds 

Illustrating his reputation as one of the busiest and 
most versatile pianists in New York, Chuck Folds per- 
forms a repertory that critics call “a virtual cornu- 
copia for piano fans.” He reminisces about his more 
than seventeen years accompanying his friend, trum- 
pet legend Doc Cheatham, and joins McPartland in 
some wonderful duets. 


New Dimensions 


November 4 - The Power Of Nonviolence: 
Compassion In Action (Part 3) with H. H. The Dalai 
Lama and others 


November 11 - Engaging Creativity/Riding Change 
with David La Chapelle 


November 18 - Practical Spirituality/Right Attitude 
with Jerry Jampolsky and Diane Cirincione 


November 25 - Peacetrain with Harold Bloomfield, 
M.D. 


The Thistle & Shamrock 


November 4 - The Seed-At-Zero 

Shooting to international fame in the 1960s as a 
founding member of the now-legendary Incredible 
String Band, Robin Williamson was acknowledged as 
a pioneer of the concept of World Music. In his latest 
release, The Seed-At-Zero, this tireless innovator and 
visionary has turned to the works of Welsh poet 
Dylan Thomas. We'll hear him delve into this, his 
harp, and storytelling recordings, and blend in some 
music from his chosen home, Wales. 


November 11 - Ex-expatriates 

Artists who came home, physically or musically, offer 
this week's music. Included are Nightnoise, Arty 
McGlynn, Tim O’Brien, Barbara Dickson, Maura 
O'Connell, and Brendan Power. 


November 18 - Giving Thanks 

Music of friendship, fellowship, and community. 
Maddie Prior, Tony Cuffe, and Dougie MacLean lead 
some of the choruses. 


November 25 - New and Northern 

New music from Scandinavian artists and their soul 
mates in the most northerly reaches of the Celtic 
world. Listen for Orkney duo The Wrigley Sisters 
and the inspired pairing of English accordion player 
Karen Tweed with Finnish pianist Timo Alakotila. 


24 A “Heart Healthy” recipe 


from 


Orly tester 
ON YOUR HEALTH 


Don’t miss your weekly “house call” with 
family physician Dr. Zorba Paster on 
Zorba Paster on Your Health, Sundays 
at 4pm on JPR’s News & Information 
Service. Dr. Paster puts health, nutrition 
and fitness news into perspective, 
answers callers’ medical questions, and 
shares tips for healthy living. 


If you have a health question for Dr. 
Paster, call 1-800-462-7413. 


BROILED EGGPLANT 
SALAD WITH ROASTED 
GARLIC AND CHEESE 


(Serves 6) 


8 cloves garlic, unpeeled 

1 tbsp+ 1% cup extra virgin olive oil 

2 tbsp balsamic vinegar 

3 large eggplants, slice into 2” rounds 
12 large yellow squash, slice into 2” 
rounds 

12 large zucchini, slice into V2” rounds 
3 large tomatoes, thinly sliced 

Ya cup shredded low-fat mozzarella 
cheese 

salt & pepper 


Preheat oven to 350 degrees. In small bak- 
ing dish, place unpeeled garlic; drizzle with 
1 tablespoon of oil and toss to coat. Roast 
garlic until very tender, about 25 minutes. 
Cool. Peel garlic and mince. Transfer to 
small bowl; mix in vinegar and gradually 
mix in remaining olive oil. Cover and let 
stand in room temperature. 


Preheat broiler. On broiler pan, arrange 
eggplant slices in single layer. Sprinkle with 
Salt and pepper; broil until beginning to 
brown, about 4 minutes per side. Repeat 
process for squash and zucchini. 


Around edge of serving platter, alternate 
eggplant, squash and zucchini, ovenapping 
slightly. Arrange tomato slices in center of 
platter and sprinkle with salt and pepper. 
Drizzle dressing and cheese over salad. 


Nutritional Analysis: 
Calories 69> 

Protein 4% 
Carbohydrate 3% 
Total Fat 12% 
Saturated Fat 5% 


Calories from Protein: 7°% 
Carbohydrate: 33 % Fat: 61 °% 
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TO 


PROGRAM GUIDE 


News & Information Service 


KSJK AM 1230 
TALENT 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 


5:00-7:00am 
BBC World Service 


News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 


7am-8am 
The Diane Rehm Show 
Thought-provoking interviews and discussions with major 
newsmakers are a hallmark of this program. 


8:00—10:00am 
The Jefferson Exchange 
Jeff Golden hosts this live call-in projram devoted to cur- 
rent events in the State of Jefferson. 


10:00am-11:00 a.m. 
Public Interest 
A lively call-in program featuring distinguished guests from 
the world of science, politics, literature, sports and the arts. 
11:00am-1:00pm 
Talk of the Nation 
NPR's daily nationwide call-in program, hosted by Neal 
Conan with Ira Flatow sitting in on Science Fridays. 


1:00PM- 1:30PM 
MONDAY 
Humankind 
Profiles of inspiring people who have found an authentic pur- 
Pose in life and who haw a positive effect on their communities 


TUESDAY 
Healing Arts 
Jefferson Public Radio’s Colleen Pyke hosts this weekly 
interview program dealing with health and healing. 


WEDNESDAY 
TBA 


THURSDAY 
Word for the Wise 
Host Kathleen Taylor opens the books on one of America’s 
favorite topics—our language, in this two-minute glimpse 
into the intriguing world of words. 
Me and Marlo 
Mario Cuomo, former governor of New York and political 
scientist Dr. Alan Chartock bring listeners a special blend of 
political repartee. good humor, and serious discussion. 
FRIDAY 
Latino USA 


A weekly journal of Latino news and culture (in English). 
_———————————s 


1:30pm-2:00pm 

Pacifica News 
National and international news frum the Pacifica News Service. 

2:00pm-3:00pm 

The World 

The first global news magazine developed specifically for an 
American audience brings you a daily perspective on events, 
people, politics and culture in our rapidly shrinking world. 
Co-produced by PRI, the BBC, and WCBH in Boston. 

3:00pm—4:00pm 

Fresh Alr with Terry Gross 

A daily interview and features program looking at contem- 
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KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


porary arts and issues. A unique host who allows guests to 
shine interviews people with specialties as diverse as litera- 
ture and economics. 


3:00 pm 
To The Point 
A fast-paced, news-based program that focuses on the hot- 
button national issues of the day. Hosted by award-winning 
journalist Warren Olney. 
———————— 


4:00pm-6:00pm 
The Connection 
An engaging two hours of talk & interviews on events and 
ideas that challenge listeners. 


6:00—7:00pm 
Fresh Air with Terry Gross 
Repeat of 3pm broadcast. 


KRVM EUGENE ONLY: 
6:00 pm 
To The Point 
Repeat of 3pm broadcast. 
eS 


7:00pm-8:00pm 

As it Happens 
National and international news from the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. 


8:00—10:00pm 
The Jefferson Exchange 

Repeat of 8am broadcast. 

9:00pm—11:00pm 

BBC World Service 
10:00pm—-1:00am 
World Radio Network 

WRN carries live newscasts and programs from the world’s 
leading public and international broadcasters, giving access 
to a global perspective on the world's news and events. 


SATURDAYS 


5:00am-8:00am 
BBC World Service 


8:00am-9:00am 
Sound Money 
Chris Farrell hosts this weekly program of financial advice. 


9:00am-10:00am 
Studio 360 
Hosted by novelist and journalist Kurt Andersen, Studio 360 
explores art’s creative influence and transformative power in 
everyday life through richly textured stories and insightful 
conversation about everything from opera to comic books. 


10:00am-12:00pm 
; West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together this 


eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, actors, 
and lots of surprises. 


KRVM AM 1280 
EUGENE 


12:00pm—2:00pm 
Whad’Ya Know with Michael Feldman 
Whad'Ya Know is a two-hour comedy/quiz/interview show 
that is dynamic, varied, and thoroughly entertaining. Host 
and quiz-master Michael Feldman invites contestants to 
answer questions drawn from his seemingly limitless store of 
insignificant information. Regular program elements include 
the “Whad'Ya Know Quiz,” “All the News That Isn't,” 
“Thanks for the Memos,” and “Town of the Week.” 


2:00pm-3:00pm 
This American Life 
Hosted by talented producer Ira Glass, This American Life doc- 
uments and describes contemporary America through explor- 
ing a weekly theme. The program uses a mix of radio mono- 
logues, minidocumentaries, “found tape,” and unusual music. 


3:00pm-5:00pm 
A Prairie Home Companion 
with Garrison Kelllor 

A showcase for original, unforgettable comedy by America’s 
foremost humorist, with sound effects by wizard Tom Keith 
and music by guests like Lyle Lovett, Emmylou Harris, Joel 
Gray and Chet Atkins. This two-hour program plays to sold- 
out audiences, broadcasts live nationally from St. Paul, New 
York and cities and towns across the country. The “News 
from Lake Wobegon’” is always a high point of the program. 

5:00pm-5:30pm 

Rewind 

A notso-serious look back at the news of the week. A halfhour 
mix of lively chat, sketch comedy and interviews, hosted by 
radio's newest comedic talent, Bill Radke. 


5:30pm-6:00pm 
Loose Leaf Book Company 
A weekly half-hour long radio series for adults that celebrates 
children’s literature. 
6:00pm-7:00pm 
Fresh Alr Weekend 
7:00pm-8:00pm 
Tech Nation 
8:00pm-9:00pm 
New Dimensions 
9:00pm-11:00pm 
BBC World Service 
11:00pm-1:00am 
World Radio Network 


5:00am-8:00am 
BBC World Service 
8:00—10:00am 
To the Best of Our Knowledge ' 
Interviews and features about contemporary political, economic 
and cultural issues, produced by Wisconsin Public Radio. 
10:00am-11:00pm 
Studio 360 
11:00am-12:00pm 
Sound Money 
Repeat of Saturday's broadcast. 
42:00-2:00pm 
A Prairie Home Companion 
Repeat of Saturday's broadcast. 
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2:00pm-3:00pm 
This American Life 
Repeat of Saturday's broadcast 
3:00pm—4:00pm 
What’s On Your Mind 
A program which explores the human mind, hosted by Dr. 
Linda Austin, 
4:00pm-5:00pm 
Zorba Paster on Your Health 
Family practitioner Zorba Paster, MD, hosts this live nation- 
al call-in about your personal health. 
5:00pm-6:00pm 
People’s Pharmacy 


6:00pm-7:00pm 
TBA 


7:00pm-8:00pm 
The Parent’s Journal 
Parenting today is tougher than ever. On this weekly program, 
host Bobbi Connor interviews experts in education, medicine, 
and child development for helpful advice to parents. 


8:00pm—11:00pm 
BBC World Service 
11:00pm—1:00am 
World Radio Network 


Keep informed! 


Listen to the Jefferson Daily 
Regional news 
Commentaries 

In-depth interviews 
Feature stories 


With News Director Lucy Edwards 
and the Jefferson Daily news team 


4:30pm Monday-Friday 
CLASSICS & NEWS 


5:30pm Monday-Friday 


Raythan + News 


Program Producer Directory fi 


NATIONAL PUBLIC 
RADIO 
635 Massachusetts Ave. NW 
Washington DC 20001 
Audience Services: 
(202) 513-3232 
Tapes and Transcripts: 
Toll-free Number: 
877-NPR TEXT 
(877-677-8398) 
http://vww.npr.ong/ 


ALL THINGS CONSIDERED 
18776778398 
ate@npr.org 
www.npr.org/programs/atc/ 


CAR TALK 
1-888-CAR-TALK 
http://cartalk.cars.com/ 


DIANE REHM SHOW 
Call-in line: 1-800433-8850 
drehm@wamu.org 
hitp://www.wamu.org/rehm.html! 


FRESH AIR 
Tapes, transcripts 1-877-213-7374 
freshairG@whyy.org 
http://whyy.org/freshair/ 
LATINO USA 
(512) 471-1817 
http://wwwlatinousa.org/ 


LIVING ON EARTH 
1-800-218-9988 
loe@npr.org 
http://www.loe.org/ 


MARIAN McPARTLAND'’S 
PIANO JAZZ 
(803) 737-3412 
pj@scetv.org 
http://www.scern.org/pj/ 

MORNING EDITION 
Listener line: (202) 842-5044 
morning@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
moming/ 

PUBLIC INTEREST 
1-202-885-1200 
pi@wamu.org 
http://www.wamu.org/pi/ 

REWIND 
http://rewind.kuow.org/ 
rewind@u.washington.edu 
206.685.7963 


TALK OF THE NATION 
totn@npr.org 
www.npr.org/programs/totn/ 

TALK OF THE NATION 
SCIENCE FRIDAY 
scifri@npr.org 
www.npr.org/programs/scifri/ 

THISTLE & SHAMROCK 
www.npr.org/programs/thistle/ 


WEEKEND ALL THINGS 
CONSIDERED 
watc@npr.org 
www.npr.org/progframs/watc/ 
WEEKEND EDITION SATURDAY 
wesat@npr.org, 
www.npr.org/proframs/wesat/ 
WEEKEND EDITION SUNDAY 
wesun@npr.org 
puzzle@npr.org 
www.npr.org/programs/wesun/ 
WEEKLY EDITION 
weed@npr.org puzzle@’npr.orgt 


wiww.npr.org/programs/weed/ 


WORLD RADIO NETWORK 
Wyvil Court, 10 Wyvil Road 
London, UK SW8 2TG 
(617) 436-9024 - mailG\wrn.org 
www.wrn.ord/ WRNfromNPR. html 


PUBLIC RADIO 
INTERNATIONAL 

100 North Sixth St, Suite 900A, 
Minneapolis MN 55403 

(612) 338-5000 
http://www.pri.org/ 


A PRAIRIE HOME COMPANION 


phc@'mpr.org 
http://phe.mpr.org/ 


AFROPOP WORLDWIDE 
afropop@aol.com 
http://www.afropop.org/ 


AS IT HAPPENS 
http://www.radio.cbe.ca/progra 
ms/asithappens/aih.html 


BBC WORLD SERVICE 
http://www.bbe.co.uk/home/ 
today/indexshtml 


THE CONNECTION 
Tapes 1-800-909-9287 
connection@wbur.bu.edu 
www.wbur.org/con_00.html 


FROM THE TOP 
fttradio@aol.com 
http://www.fromthetop.net/ 


ECHOES 
(215) 458-1110 
echoes@echoes.org 
http://www.echoes.org/ 
Orders: 1-800-321-ECHO 
echodisc.com 


HUMANKIND 
http://www. humanmedia.org/ 
dfreudberg@humanmedia.org. 
617489-5130 


LATE NIGHT JAZZ with Bob 
Parlocha 
1-773-279-2000 
http://www.wfmtcom 


LOOSE LEAF BOOK COMPANY 
www.looseleafbookcompany.com/ 
thisweek/live/main.html 
info@looseleafbookcompany.org 
1.877-535-5522 


ST. PAUL SUNDAY 
http://sunday.mpr.org/ 


SOUND MONEY 
money@mpr.org 
http://money.mpr.org/ 

STUDIO 360 
wiww.wnyc.ont/new/Studio360/ 
studio360letters@hotmail.com 


THE WORLD 
webmaster@world.wgbh.org 
http://www. theworld.org/ 


THIS AMERICAN LIFE 
312-832-3380 
radioG@well.com 
www. korw.ont/c/ tamlife/indexhtm! 


TO THE BEST OF OUR 
KNOWLEDGE 
Orders 1-800-747-7444 
fleming@vilas.uwex.edu 
http: //www.wpr.ort/book/ 


TO THE POINT 
www.moretothepoint.com 


WHAD'YA KNOW? 
1-800-942-5669 
whadyaknow@vilas.uwex.edu 
http://www.notmuch.comy 

WORLD CAFE 
WXPN (215) 898-6677 
http://www.xpn.org/sections/ 
world_cafe.html 

WRITER'S ALMANAC 
http://almanac.mpr.org/ 


ZORBA PASTER ON YOUR 
HEALTH 
1-800-462-7413 
http://www.wpr.org/zorba/ 
zorba.htm! 


INDEPENDENT 
PRODUCERS 


EARTH & SKY 
P.O. Box 2203, Austin, TX 78768 
(512) 477-4441 - 
people@earthsky.com 
http://www.earthsky.com 


GRATEFUL DEAD HOUR 
Truth & Fun, Inc. 
484 Lake Park Ave., #102 
Oakland, CA 94610 
tnf@well.com 
http://www.trufun.com/ 
gdhour.htm! 


ME & MARIO 
WAMC NE Public Radio 
318 Central Ave. 
Albany NY 12206-6600 
CDs & Tapes 1-800-323-9262 
wamc.org 


MUSIC FROM THE 
HEARTS OF SPACE 
PO Box 31321, 
San Francisco CA 94131 
(415) 242-8888 - info@hos.com 
http://www.hos.com/ 


MILLENNIUM OF MUSIC 
WETA-FM 
PO Box 2626, 
Washington DC 20006 
18004918863 
jerawford@welv.com 
http://www.wely.com/mofm.html 


NEW DIMENSIONS RADIO 
PO Box 569, 
Ukiah CA 95482 
(707) 468-9830 
1-800-935-8273 
css@pacific.net 
http://www.newdimensions.ont’ 
PACIFICA NEWS NETWORK 
1-818-506-1077 
Ppspaciticepacitica.ongs 
http://www.pacifica.ong,’ 
programs/pnn/index.html 
THE PARENTS JOURNAL 
information@parentsjournal.com 
http://www.parentsjournal.com/ 
WEST COAST LIVE 
915 Cole St, Suite 124 
San Francisco CA 94117 
(415) 664-9500 
http://wwwawelorg 
WHAT'S ON YOUR MIND 
Hustedkh@muse.edu 


a a 
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Program Underwriter Directory 


Jefferson Public Radio gratefully recognizes the many businesses and individuals who make our programming possible through program 
underwriting. Please patronize their businesses and let them know you appreciate their support for JPR. 


Electron Connection 
Hornbrook, CA - 1-800-945-7587 
Energy Outfitters 
Cave Junction, OR - (800) GOSOLAR 


Hometown Aquarium 
Fortuna, CA - (707)725-3941 
K9 Playtime 
Medford, OR (541)773-2333 


ARCHITECTURE & CONSTRUCTION 
Rainbow Valley Design & Construction 
Eugene, OR - (541)342-4871 
Weldon & Sons Building & Remodeling 
Coos Bay, OR - (541)267-2690 


| AUTOMOTIVE | 
Mike Drake's Alignment & Brakes 
Medford, OR - (541) 618-8783 
Ed's Tire Factory 
Medford. OR - (541) 779-3421 
Franklin Auto Parts 
Redding. CA - (530) 223-1561 
Henry's Foreign Automotive Service 
Phoenix, OR - (541) 535-1775 
Lithia Dodge Chrysler Piymouth Jeep 
Medford. OR - (541) 776-6490 
Moe's Super Lube 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-5323 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-7218 
NAPA Auto Parts 
Serving Shasta & Siskiyou Counties 
North Star Motors 
Redding, CA - (530) 244-5050 
Oasis Auto Repair 
Redding. CA - (530) 246-1664 


Ashland Springs Spa & Boutique 
Ashland. OR - (541) 552-0144 
Shelly Forest Hair Design 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-8564 


| BOOKS & MUSIC | 


Berliner’s Cornucopia 
Eureka, CA - (707)444-2378 
Blackstone Audiobooks 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9239 
The Book Store 
Yreka - (530) 842-2125 
Home At Last Music 
Ashland, OR - (800)982-2236 
Off the Record CD's & Tapes 
North Bend, OR - (541) 751-0301 
Soundpeace 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3633 
Winter River Books & Gallery 
Bandon, OR - (541) 3474111 
Village Books 
Mt. Shasta, CA - (530) 926-1678 


Coastal Business Systems 
Redding, CA - (530)223-1555 
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Connecting Point Computer Centers 
connpoint.com - (541) 773-9861 


EDUCATION 
Montessori Children’s House 
of Shady Oaks 
Redding, CA - (530) 222-0355 
Southern Oregon University 
Ashland, OR - (541) 552-6331 
University of Oregon 
Continuing Education 
aimdegree.com 


Art Attack Theater Company 
Ashland/Medford - (541)282-9815 
Ashland Smooth Jazz Festival 
ladybugshows.com 
Hellgate Jetboat Excursions 
Grants Pass, OR (541)479-7204 
Jackson County Community Concerts 
Medford, OR - 541-734-4116 
Roger Hogan, Jazz Musician 
Redding. CA - (530) 244-9227 


A Strect Financial Advisors 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-7150 
Ashland Insurance 
Medford 857-0679 - Ashland 482-0831 
www.ashlandinsurance.com 
Klamath First Federal 
36 Southern Oregon locations 
(541) 882.3444 
Jackie Morton 
Certified Financial Planner 
Roseburg. OR - (541) 673-1985 
Moss Adams of Medford, LLP - CPAs 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-2214 
People’s Bank of Commerce 
Medford, OR - (541) 776-5350 
Peter W. Sage/Solomon Smith Barney 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-0242 
SAIF Corporation 
(541) 770-5815 - (800) 285-8550 
David Smith, Allstate Insurance 
McKinleyville, CA - (707)839-9670 
State Farm Insurance Agents 
Serving Northern California 
Don Brown, Isabelle Curd, Marlene 
Gerboth, Janet Holmes, Marlene 
Lamoureaux, Sherry Miller, Kristin 
Moore, PJ. “Paul” Nicholson, John 
Pomeroy, Jerry Sublett 
State Farm Insurance Agents 
Serving Southern Oregon 
Laurie Bixby, Bill Cobb, Bill Dorris, 
Dan Farmer, Kelly Janzen, Judi Johnson, 
Nancy Leonard, Ray Prather, 
Debbie Thompson, David Wise, Rory Wold 


FINE FOOD & BEVERAGES 
Ashland Community Food Store 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2237 
Caldera Brewing Company 
Ashland, OR (541) 482-HOPS 
Coos Head Food Store 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-7264 


MOVEMBER 2001 


Crystal Fresh Bottled Water 
Grants Pass, OR - (541) 779-7827 


Endangered Species Chocolate Company 


chocolatebar.com 
Gold River Distributing 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-4641 
Mad River Brewing Company 
Blue Lake, CA - (707) 668-4151 
Mojo Cafe 

Ashland, OR - (541)488-1678 

Eden Valley Naturals 
Coquille, OR - (541) 3964823 

Oregon Wine Cellars, Ete. 

Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0300 

PC Market of Choice 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-2773 

Pyramid Juice Mind’s Eye Juice Bar 

Ashland, OR - (541) 488-2247 

Shop N Kart Grocery 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-1579 


FOSTER CARE 


Bridgewaters Adult Foster Care 
Coos Bay, OR (541)267-5322 


A Rug for All Reasons 
Medford - 732-1424 / Ashland - 552-1414 
Design Wise Studio 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-7854 
East West 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-4553 
Enchanted Attic 
Ashland, OR - (541)488-6040 
Furniture Depot 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9663 
Maizey’s Bath, Body & Home 
Ashland, OR - (541) 4826771 
Mitchell Powell Furnishings 
Jacksonville, OR - (541)899-3306 
Oveissi & Co. Oriental Rug 
oveissico.com - 1-866-485-5204 
Scan Design 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-7878 
Terra Firma 
Jacksonville, OR - (541)899-1097 
Town & Country Interiors 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-6505 


The Art Connection 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-0186 
Ashland Hardwood Gallery 
Ashland, OR hardwoodgallery.com 
Bandon Glass Art Studio 
Bandon, OR - (541) 347-4723 
Brown Trout Gallery 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530) 235-0754 
Coos Art Museum 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 267-3901 
Davis & Cline Gallery, Ashland 
davisandcline.com - (877) 482-2069 
The Framery 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-1983 
Graphic Emporium 
Redding, CA - (530) 2414278 


The Living Gallery 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9795 
Rogue Gallery & Art Center 
Medford, OR - (541)772-8118 


GRAPHIC ART/DESIGN 
Bill Blumberg Graphic Art & Signs 
North Bend, OR - (541) 7594101 


Asante Health System 
Medford, OR - (541) 608-5800 
Ashland Community Hospital 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2441 

Joseph Bullock, DDS 
Medford, OR - (503)734-5225 

Dr. Don Canavan, Naturopathic Physician 
Bandon, OR (541)347-5626 

Cardiology Consultants 

Medford, OR - (541) 608-5600 
Douglas Col, PhD, Rolfer/Psychologist 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-2855 
Cosmetic Skin & Laser Center 
Ashland, OR (541)4884411 
Delaine Due / People’s Art Therapy 
Medford, OR - (541)773-1553 
Family Chiropractic Center 
Klamath Falls, OR - (541) 884-1733 
Gastroenterology Consultants, P.C. 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-8367 
Dr. Steven Goedert 
Redding, CA - (530)241-9650 

Deborah Gordon, MD 

Ashland, OR - (541)482-8333 
Hilltop Massage Center 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-1031 
Debra Hurt, Energy Kineseologist 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-4572 
Imperia Laser Eye Centers 
(877) 2020-NOW - imperiavision.com 
Klamath Medical Clinic 
Klamath Falls, OR - (541) 882-4691 
MD Imaging 
Redding, CA - (800)794-KRAY 
Medical Express 
Grants Pass, OR - (541) 4796919 
Medical Eye Center 
Medford, OR - (800) 824-2688 
Mercy Medical Center - Redding 
Mercy Medical Center - Mt. Shasta 
24-MERCY 
Merle West Medical Center 
Klamath Falls, OR - (541) 882-6311 
Meyerding Surgical Associates 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-3248 
Ann Michael, D.C.- Chiropractor 
Klamath Falls, OR - (503)883-2263 
Northwest Compounding Pharmacy 
Roseburg, OR - (541) 672-8399 
OB/GYN Health Center, P.C. 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-3460 
On Track, Inc. 

Medford, OR - (541)772-1777 
Osteoporosis Center, Walter Emori MD 
Medford, OR - (541)608-7511 
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ECO-CENTRICITIES 


Smoke Clears—Volunteers 


Still at the 


| Pics season, which receded in September, 
I was tough on southern Oregon and 

northern California. But it was not the 
worst ever, said ‘Tom Murphy, fire management 
officer for Bureau of Land Management's 
Medford District. His district covers 1.2 million 
acres, including 860,000 federal acres, south to 
California, north past Glendale near the 
Umpqua Divide, east to Klamath County past 
Aralia and west to Siskiyou National Forest. He 
said 1,224 acres of BLM land in the district 
bumed this year in 108 fires, compared to 49 
fires and 166 acres in 2000. 

Seventeen of the 108 fires this year 
were caused by humans, mostly accidental- 
ly; ninety-one were caused by lightning. In 
comparison, sixteen were caused by 
humans last year, burning 127 acres; while 
lightning in 2000 kindled thirty-three fires, 
burning thirty-nine acres. 

Other years have been worse, and this 
one could have been. “1987 was probably the 
all-time worst,” Murphy said. “There were a 
lot of fires and acres lost. The conditions 
were there where we could have had anoth- 
er 1987.” He said media “made the public 
aware and conscious of it and people did a 
really good job of being careful. And then the 
Klamath situation really put that in the front 
page.” The situation he refers to is the 
Klamath water crisis which saw deep con- 
flicts between farmers and environmentalists 
regarding use of the insufficient supply. 

No lives were lost in his district, he said, 
and costs wouldn’t be known for months. The 
largest in the district, Quartz Mountain, 
destroyed 6,200 private and public acres, 
including 980 acres of BLM land. A “national 
recognition that we were under extreme con- 
ditions” increased funding and capabilities in 
accordance with the National Fire Plan. The 
BLM office also helped other states, Murphy 
notes. “We sent people to 10 or 11 states 
nationally. We had people go to Montana.” 

About the fire season, Murphy adds, 
“Sometimes it takes forever for it to just 


Ready 


end. It’s not an unusual ending or winding 
down of fire season.” Conditions this sum- 
mer were dry all over the state, and north- 
ern California had some large fires. 
Firefighters and residents have breathed a 
sigh of relief at the fire season’s conclusion. 

Some residents do more than just wait 
and worry, during fire season. In July, Ed 
Pickering of Tyler Creek, and his nine-year- 
old son, Aaron, put the finishing touches on 
their own answer to the long, dry season - 
their own neighborhood fire truck. It’s a 
1972 Chevy 4X4 with a pump and a 200 gal- 
lon water tank, which they rebuilt with 
donated labor from friends in Ashland. 

The truck came from Ashland Fire 
Department, after Ed spoke with Captain 
Dan White about the isolated neighborhood, 
and risk of fire. Dan told him of a rig, eight 
years retired, the pump and reel of which 
Ashland donated; then work began. Now the 
truck has lights, but lacks siren, gear and 
radios. The truck has a pump, a reel and 500 
feet of hose, including 200 feet of “hard line” 
and 300 feet of “cotton jacket.” Pickering 
invested $1,000, plus his and others’ labor, 
including Aaron’s. “He did so much work on 
it for nine years old,” Ed said. Labor also 
came from Wally Cannon, who machined the 
motor, Cleve Anderson, who reassembled 
the motor (which Ed and Aaron disassem- 
bled), and Tom Heslep, who rebuilt the car- 
buretor and entire fuel system. Neighbors 
Jack and Linda Cook bought an extra pump 
and hose. The money, however, has all come 
from Pickering. “I’m the only one that has 
financially invested in it, but I didn’t ask 
anybody,” Ed said. “I did it for my own rea- 
sons, not for any kind of financial gain.” 

The truck - called the Tyler Creek 
Volunteer Attack Unit - is a first responder 
around Tyler Creek, where thirty-four fami- 
lies live. Ed said his house is thirty-five 
minutes from the nearest firehouse, and 
others live further. The truck, though not 
equipped with a big cache of water, can 


knock down a fire, then refill its tank in 
three minutes. He said it can fill from any of 
several neighborhood ponds, plus a 12,000 
gallon water tank buried near his home. 

“It’s been successful and well received,” 
Ed said. “There’s pretty much a person 
from just about every family that will vol- 
unteer to go fight the fire.” Others on a 
“phone tree” volunteer everything in a fire 
situation, from making sandwiches and 
bringing water to drink, to standing at cor- 
ners to direct fire trucks. 

With BLM, Forest Service and District 5 
Fire Department training, truck and volun- 
teers are ready to battle future blazes, Ed said, 
though they have yet to be tested on a real 
fire. “We escaped again, so far,” said Ed in 
September. “But deer season opens Saturday, 
and that’s another issue. That brings a lot of 
campers and it’s still really dry out there.” 

He’s heard of departments who hire 
trucks to fight fires, and he could have 
worked at Quartz Mountain, but he chose 
not to. “I didn’t build it for that reason,” he 
said. He built it to protect the neighborhood. 

Though trained and ready, a wish list 
remains for things like protective clothing, 
more hoses and tools; and a tank truck “is 
one of the next priorities on my list,” he 
said. “I think that the more people are 
aware of what we are doing, the more they 
are going to help.” 

“I feel real confident that if a fire breaks 
out, we can handle it without fumbling 
through it,” Ed said. “I’ve talked to fire 
departments a lot and they’ve said that the 
initial attack is what’s going to make or 
break our neighborhood. If we can get 
there while they are on the way, we have a 
good chance of saving the canyon.” His 
only fear is being first at a fire with no radio 
and no cell phone (he has neither). But 
training emphasized risk. 

“We know when to pull out,” he said. 
“There’s not a thing in Tyler Creek that’s 
worth my life or anybody’s life.” 

The completion of the Tyler Creek 
truck has already inspired others. Kurt 
Stark, up Emigrant Creek, built a trailer for 
his own pump truck. “They saw mine and 
immediately got on it,” Pickering said. 

Around Tyler Creek, the neighborhood is 
prepared. It’s a good model for others to follow. 

1] 


James Reece is PR director for Ashland’s 
Nuwandart Gallery, a freelance writer and 
designer, and former staff reporter of the 
Sentinel-Record in Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
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Theater 


@ Southern Oregon University opens its 2001- 
2002 Theatre Arts Season in the Center Stage 
Theatre with The Laramie Project, Nov. 8-18, a 
docudrama by Moises Kaufman to be directed 
by James Edmondson of the Oregon 
Shakespeare Festival. The SOU Theatre Arts’ 
Second Season opens in the Center Square 
Theatre with Nicky Silver's Raised in Captivity, 
Nov. 1-4. Located on the SOU campus in 
Ashland, all shows are presented by 
the Department of Theatre Arts. 
Subscriptions to the new season are 
$49 and include admission to all 
three Center Stage shows and din- 
ner at evening performances of 
Scupin. Subscribers may add admis- 
sion to all three Second Season 
shows in the Center Square Theatre 
for $36.(541)552-6348 


@ Oregon Cabaret Theatre presents 
‘Tis the Season, Nov. 16-Dec. 31, an 
anthology of songs and sketches 
relating the joys and frustrations of 
the holiday season. Previews are 
Nov. 14 & 15 with performances 
nightly except Nov. 19, 22, 27, Dec. 
4. 11, 18, 24, 25. Sunday brunch 
matinees at lpm. Call for time and ticket infor- 
mation.(541)488-2902 


@ Actors’ Theatre in Talent presents Tilt, Nov. 
1-25, written by Dori Appel. A pretzel-bent real- 
ity, this fast-paced comedy is about people, rela- 
tionships and missed communications. 
Performances are at 8pm with matinees at 2pm 
on Sun.(541)858-9346 


@ Rogue Music Theatre continues its in-con- 
cert production, Godspell, at Southern Oregon 
University Music Recital Hall, Sat. Nov. 3 at 8pm 
and Sun. Nov. 4 at 2pm.(541)479-2559 

@ Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater presents 


the Broadway musical Funny Girl, Fri. Nov. 23 
at 8pm. Tickets are $46/$9/$32.(54 1)779-3000 


Music 
@ Southern Oregon University Program Board 
and Jefferson Public Radio’s 9th Annual One 


World performing arts season continues with 
Gypsy Caravan, Nov. 4 at 8pm, at Craterian 
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Ginger Rogers Theater in Medford. Four Gypsy 
groups—30 musicians and dancers—perform on 
this night to remember: Esma Redzepova from 
Macedonia; Antonio El! Pipa Flamenco 
Ensemble from Spain; Maharaja from India; and 
Fanfare Ciocarlia from Romania. Tickets are 
$29/$24 General Public and $14.50/$12 SOU 
Students/Children (to 12 yrs).(541)552-6461 or 
(541)779-3000 


® Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater presents M- 
Pact, pop jazz ensemble from Seattle, Nov. 3 at 
8pm. Tickets are $20/$17/$14 and youth 
$15/$12/$9.(541)779-3000 


Esma Redzepova and her band are just one of 
four performance groups in Gypsy Caravan, 
which opens this years One World series on 
November 4. 


@ Rogue Theatre in Grants Pass presents 
Noche de Luna Y Flor, Flamenco Dance & 
Guitar on Sat. Nov. 3 at 8pm. Tickets are 
$15/$18/$10.(541)471-1316 


@ Music at St. Mark’s, 5th and Oakdale in 
Medford, presents The Three Sopranos, a vocal 


Send announcements of arts-related events 
to: Artscene. Jefferson Public Radio. 
1250 Siskiyou Bivd.. Ashland. OR 97520. 


November 15 is the deadline 


for the January Issue. 


For more Information about arts events. 
listen to JPR’s Calendar of the Arts 


recital of secular and sacred songs, Sun. Nov. 4 
at 3pm. Performing will be Fredna Grimland, 
assistant professor of music at SOU; Ellie 
Murray, adjunct instructor of voice at SOU; 
Pauline Sullivan, SORS member; and Jennifer 
Schloming, accompanist. Admission is free and a 
reception will follow.(541)858-8037 or (541)773- 
3111 


@ Chamber Music Concerts presents the 2nd 
event of the Odyssey Series, The Streicher Trio 
on Fri. Nov. 9 at 8pm in the SOU Music Recital 
Hall. Four more concerts of internationally 
renowned chamber artists and ensembles occur 
before Apr. 2002. Advance season 
and individual tickets are available. 
On concert evening at 7:40pm there 
will be a door rush of any remaining 
available seats, sold at 
$10/$5.(541)552-6154 or 
www.sou.edu/cmc 


@ Old Siskiyou Barn in Ashland 
presents two performances: James 
Keigher, popular irish folk music, on 
Sat. Nov. 10 at 8pm, admission $12; 
and guitarist Michael Mandrell & 
singer-songwriter Jenny Bird on Fri. 
Nov. 16 at 8pm, admission $12. For 
information, reservations and direc- 
tions call or e-mail.(541)488-7628 or 
thebarn@jeffnet.org 


@ St. Clair Productions presents 
Shasta Taiko, Japanese drumming ensemble, on 
Sat. Nov. 10 at 8pm at the Unitarian Center, 4th 
& C Sts. Ashland. Tickets are $15/$17/$8 and 
are available at CD or Not CD or by call- 
ing.(541)4824154 or www.stclairevents.com 


@ So. Oregon Concert Band, conducted by 
John Drysdale, announces its first concert of the 
season on Tues. Nov. 13 at 6:30pm at the 
Medford Armory. The 65 piece band includes 
musicians from nine valley communities. Also 
appearing will be the Swing Kings Big Band, led 
by Harry Kanasto.(541)773-4412 

@ St. Clair Productions presents bluegrass leg. 
end Laurie Lewis in concert on Sat. Nov. 17 at 
8pm at the Unitarian Center, 4th & C Sts., 
Ashland. See Spotlight section, page 13, for 
more details. Tickets are $15/$17/$8 and are 
available at CD or Not CD or by call. 
ing.(541)482-4154 or www.stclairevents.com 


@ Rogue Valley Symphony in residence at 
Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater continues its 


Schnelder Museum of Art presents 
Contemporary Animation and Comic Book Art, 
including Jim Woodring's Frank. 


2001-2002 Great Romances season with Arthur 
Shaw, Music Director/Conductor, Sat. Nov. 17 
at 8pm. Featured works include Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 4, Elgar's Enigma Variations, 
and Mozart’s Concerto for Flute, K. 133 with 
Katheryn J. McElrath, flute.(541)770-6012 or 
(541)779-3000 


® Rogue Theatre in Grants Pass presents Dan 
Hicks and The Hot Licks, Sat. Nov. 17 at 8pm. 
Tickets are $15/advance or $18/at the 
door.(541)471-1316 


® Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater presents 
Christmas with the Trail Band, Fri. Nov. 30 at 
8pm. Tickets are $23/$20/$17 and youth 
$17/$14/$11.(541)779-3000 

Exhibits 
@ The Schneider Museum of Art on the cam- 
pus of Southern Oregon University continues its 
2001-2002 exhibition season in Nov. with 
Contemporary Animation and Comic Book 
Art, showcasing artists exploring artistic 
avenues in areas of animation and comic books 
to create cutting-edge art reaching outside tra- 
ditional confines of the art world. Museum 
hours are Tues.-Sat./10am-4pm with First Fri. 
10am-7pm.(541)552-6245 or www.sou.edu/sma 


@ Hanson Howard Gallery presents Wood 
Sculpture by Tom Knudsen through Nov. 30 
with a First Fri. reception Nov. 2, 58pm. 
Located at 82 N. Main St, Ashland, hours are 
10:30-5:30 Tues.-Sat (541)488-2562 or 
www.hhgallery.com 


@ The Plaza Cafe in Ashland continues its pres- 
entation of artwork by Cindy Triplett through 
Nov. 30. Watercolor, oil and mixed media paint- 
ings were inspired by the artist's recent travels 
in Greece.(541)552-1887 

@ Rogue Gallery & Art Center in Medford 


presents works by printmaker Nancy Jo Mullen 
through Nov. 21.(541)772-8118 


@ Grants Pass Museum of Art, 229 SW G St., 
presents Local Color featuring five So. Oregon 
artists noted for their usage of flamboyant color, 
through Nov. 30 with a First Fri. art walk Nov. 
2 6-9pm.(541)479-3290 


Other Events 


@ Horizon Institute sponsors An Evening in 
Celebration of the Human Spirit on Sunday, 
Nov. 4 from 7 to 9 p.m. in the Angus Bowmer 
Theatre in Ashland. Poetry readings, recitations 
from plays, musical pieces, dance and visual 
arts. The intent is to address universal qualities 
of soul, rather than national or political attrib- 
utes. No speeches, testimonials or master of cer- 
emonies. Free and open to the public. (541)552- 
0460 or explore@thehorizon.org. 


panies 2 teh 


Clayfolk’s 26th pottery show and sale will be in 
Central Point November 9-11, including this 
lamp by Steve Albrechtsen. 


= 


@ Grants Pass Museum of Art presents its first 
annual Masked Ball and Mystery Auction on 
Nov. 3, 7pm-midnight, at the Riverside 
Convention Center. Costume is optional. Tickets 
are $25 and include the big band music of 
Journey’s End.(541)479-3290 


® Arts Council of So. Oregon presents its Annual 
Awards Dinner & Dance on Sat. Nov. 3 at Rogue 
Valley Country Club in Medford.(541)779-2820 


® Clayfolk presents its 26th Pottery Show & 
Sale Fri. Nov. 9th (4-9pm), Sat. 10th (10am- 
9pm), & Sun. 11th (10am4pm) at the Jackson 
County Expo in Central Point. Sixty Oregon 
artists are featured and includes the largest dis- 
play of handmade pottery and sculpture in the 
region. Admission is free.(541)899-3914 


# Women Works presents its 12th annual Arts 
and Crafts Show and Sale on Sat. Nov. 24, 
10am-5pm, at Ashland Community Center, 50 
Winburn Way beside the Park. Sale includes 
clothing, jewelry, paintings, silks, photography, 
sculpture and pottery.(541)488-1907 


@ Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater presents 
Reading Rainbow, an American children's the- 
ater troupe, Sat. Nov. 24 at 2pm & 7pm. Based 
on the PBS show, the production features musi- 
cal adaptations of storybooks, popular with par- 
ents and children (ages 5-10). Tickets are 
$12/$8.(54 1)779-3000 


@ Dance Alliance of So. Oregon announces a 
number of on-going classes, workshops, and per- 
formances throughout the valley.(541)482-4680 


Other Events 


@ Cave Junction Artwalk happens every second 
Fri. through Dec. from 5-8pm and includes local 
artwork, live music, poetry readings and epi- 
curean delights. (541)592-5343 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 


James Keigher 
performs popular trish 
folk music at the Old 
Siskiyou Barn on 
November 10. 
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THINKING: fom» 1 


than bottled water to the American con- 
sumer regardless of the distance that fuel 
has traveled or the lives that were lost in 
acquiring it. We go to war over oil. We are 
now in the process of destroying some of 
the oldest, richest, natural land in the 
world for the sake of oil. All of this work in 
the collection of fossil fuels is done by the 
American taxpayer not the oil industry. 

“The roads that cars need to express 
their rule over humanity are not paid for by 
the auto industry. The taxpayer has put up 
gleefully for the Interstate Highways 
System, the state roads, the emergency 
vehicles, policing needs, and regular main- 
tenance. Many of the materials put into the 
production of the automobile are subsi- 
dized or contracted out, a la NAFTA and 
the WTO. The taxpayer is responsible for 
the collection and removal of the automo- 
biles themselves, again, not the industry. 
This industry is also not held responsible 
for the two million injuries annually that 
car traffic is responsible for and the 43,000 
deaths that take place every year on the 
country’s (not the auto industry's) high- 
ways. And then there are costs to the qual- 
ity of human life that go unrecorded. The 
industry is exempt from all the medical bills 
that are generated by having to inhale the 
fumes that the car emits, the cancer that 
these substances are responsible for, the 
rise in heart disease, the contamination of 
our water and air, the regular slaughter of 
our wildlife, the decimation of our forests— 
none of this damage is charged back to the 
industry. The car is somehow not responsi- 
ble for the sense of desolation that the car 
brings to cities, or the stress the car places 
on communities, or the violence that the 
car commits against farmlands and small 
towns that have to fold under the empirical 
nature of a soon-to-be suburban nation. 

“If we can put an end to the subsidies 
that support the auto industry, and if we can 
begin to charge to the industry the costs of 
the car’s clean up and environmental impact, 
there would be no automobile industry. 
There would be in its place a clean and effi- 
cient humanity that could be just about as 
sustainable as the world is without us.” 


We have done our own damage, each of 
us, and are responsible for our own solu- 
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tion; for containing the parasitic life form 
we have birthed with our mechanical imag- 
ination. We are fortunately still equipped 
with the resilient creative spirit which 
birthed it. There is one point in the book 
where Travis recounts an all-night walk 
with a friend, reconnecting with the soil 
slipping through the city cracks—avoiding 
pavement and having park mud staining 
bare toes by sunrise. His friend gives her 
own perspective of the collective soul, and 
that we can't lose it, only becoming discon- 
nected from it at most. 

From within a place of reconnection— 
the place that begins to be found by switch- 
ing the engine off—Travis sees both large- 
scale social redesign and small-scale 
personal action to be taken. 


THC: “The death of public space is the 
bridge between the car and the congress. 
This bridge must be broken for our citizen- 
ry to be able to experience the freedoms 
that our civic rights were constructed in 
the defense of. 

“The bicycle, the train, the pedestrian 
mall; these are society’s antidotes to social 
disintegration. Instead of expanding a city 
beyond the scale of humanity, sustainable 
transportation systems make a city more 
intricate and inclusive. The bicycle as a unit 
of transport in architecture, gives civiliza- 
tion the opportunity of building inwardly, 
of increasing the efficiency of a working 
populace as opposed to the distance of a 
working populace. The effect of these 
modes of transport to the process of 
democracy is the most crucial aspect of this 
transportation dialogue. 

“Where we build for humanity we must 
look past the categories and divisions with- 
in humanity and offer plenty of room to 
share space and mix freely. This is the 
everyday form of a truly democratic archi- 
tecture. Public space keeps its natural 
dynamism while a real opportunity is left 
open for people to randomly interact across 
lines of difference and therefore improve 
each other.” 


In the end, the largest need in thinking 
beyond the automotive box is imagination— 
our ability to see a desirable future and act 
upon it, instead of accepting the tyranny of 


the lane lines, and blindly following them 
to our accidental end. That’s free. It 
requires no resource other than will or 
vision. It requires no energy consumption 
whatsoever, other than pure human power. 
Take these thoughts with you, even if you 
start the engine again now, and disappear 
down the road: 


THC: “I have heard a lot of people on 
the West Coast complain that our planet 
cannot sustain a population much larger 
than the one we have today. They say there 
won’t be enough food, enough energy, 
enough air, enough water, etc. I disagree. I 
think that by designing responsibly for the 
needs of human powered transportation we 
not only contribute to the heath and hap- 
piness of our communities and inspire 
them to be more effective politically but we 
also make room and conserve resources for 
those who are in need, the poor minorities, 
the struggling immigrants, and their chil- 
dren who will continue to make the 
American spirit as colorful and diverse as 
Arlequino’s quilted clothing is. 

“It is the same question: before we start 
talking about curbing the growth of our 
species for the sake of our automobiles, 
lets curb the growth of our automobiles! 
Imagine the extra space, imagine the 
oceans of uncontaminated water, imagine 
the clean air, the thousands of species that 
would be able to roam the countryside 
without being run down by SUVs, imagine 
how much more farmland we could nurture 
into health right there where our cars once 
sat and leaked. And imagine this: the 
moment of equity when two cyclists meet 
across so many cultural and economic 
boundaries; the wealthiest of us waiting at 
the light with the hardest working of us, 
showing that they are on the same level 
with what this country really is. Just imag- 
ine what we could learn from each other by 
taking down the cars between us.” SH) 


Travis Hugh Culley is the author of The 
Immortal Class: Bike Messengers and the 
Cult of Human Power, issued by Villard 
Books. He is also messenger five-oh for 
Service First Courier in Chicago. He can 
be reached at theminotaur@hotmail.com. 


Providence Medford Medical Center 
877-541-0588 - (541) 732-5000 
Redding Family Medical Group 

Redding, CA - (530)244-4034 
Redding Medical Center 
Redding, CA - (530)244-5457 
Rebecca Richman, MD 
Yreka, CA - (530)8423101 
Rick’s Medical Supply 
Roseburg, OR - (541) 672-3042 
Dr. Wendy Schilling, 
Internal Medicine 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3344 
Bryan Sohl, MD, Maternal Fetal 
Medford, OR - (541) 608-5982 
Siskiyou Eye Center/Siskiyou Optical 
Labs 
Ashland, OR - 1-888-599-3937 


Isabeau Vollhardt, Lic. Acupuncturist 


Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3493 
Ronald G. Worland, MD, Plastic 
Surgery 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-2110 


HOME, GARDEN & GIFT 


Allyson’s of Ashland Fine Kitchenware 


Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2884 
Ashland Flower Shop 
soflorists.com - (541) 482-3481 
Cabin & Cottage 
Redding, CA - (530) 222-4037 
Checkerberry’'s Flowers & Gifts 
Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-5312 
Cone 9 Cookware & Espresso Bar 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-4535 
Hardin Optical Company Store 
Bandon, OR - hardinoptical.com 
Hometown Aquarium 
Fortuna, CA - (707)725-3941 
Hot Spring Spa 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-9411 
Northwest Nature Shop 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3241 
One World 


Ashland/Medford, OR - (541) 488-5717 
Ordway’s Nursery / Ordway’s Indoors 


Coos Bay, OR - (541) 269-2493 
Paddington Station 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-1343 
True North Trading Company 
Redding, CA - (530)223-1930 


HOME IMPROVEMENT & REPAIR 


Cedar Electric 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-3402 
Farr's True Value Hardware 
Coos Bay : (541) 267-2137 
Coquille - (541) 396-3161 


& ORGANIZATIONS 
Friends of South Slough 
Charleston, OR - (541) 888-5558 
Jackson County Library Foundation 
Medford, OR - (541)774-8673 
Charles & Lupe McHenry 
On behalf of Access Food Share 
Medford Fabrication 
Medford, OR - (541) 779-1970 


Menasha Forest Products Corporation 


North Bend, OR - (541)756-1193 
Fran & Tim Orrok 
Dr. John Wm. and Betty Long Unruh 
Fund of the Oregon Community 
Foundation 


LANDSCAPING & GARDENING 


All Seasons Landscape Maintenance 
Medford, OR (541)890-6210 
The Arborist 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-8371 
Commercial Landscape Services 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-6327 
Matrix Bio-Scientific 
Grants Pass, OR - (541) 4716028 
Natural Ponds & Landscapes 
Ashland, OR - (541)552-0515 
Plant Oregon 
Talent, OR - (541) 535-3531 
Soderback Gardens 
Talent, OR - (541) 535-8887 
Upcountry Gardens 
Shingletown, CA - (530) 474-3240 


Black, Chapman, Webber & Stevens 
Attorneys serving Medford, Grants 
Pass, Klamath Falls, Brookings & 
Yreka - (541) 772-9850 
William P. Haberlach, Attorney At 
Law 
Medford, OR - (541) 773-7477 
Robert Kuenzel, Attorney At Law 
Ashland, OR - (541) 552-0142 
Law offices of Jeffrey C. Stotter 
Redding, CA - (530) 241-6384 


LIFE COACHING/MEDIATION 


Mediation Works 
Medford, OR - (541) 770-2468 


MARKETING/ ADVERTISING 


Kinesis, Inc. 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3600 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Bernie’s Guitar 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-2040 
The Brass Reed 
Redding, CA - (530)243-3540 


Lithia Artisans Market 
Ashland, OR - (541) 858-7187 
Rogue Valley Growers Market 

(888) 826-9868 


Tina Bolling Photography 
tinabolling.com - (541)482-2930 
Sterling Images 
Ashland, OR - (541) 552-9579 


Ashland Homes & Real Estate 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-0044 
Roberta Broadie, Remax Realty 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-9793 
CARRealty 
Palo Cedro, CA (530)547-3384 


Program Underwriter Directory 
Continued from p. 2% 


CARR Real Estate Appraisals 
Redding, CA - (530) 2216023 


The 5th Season 
Mt Shasta, CA - (530)926-3606 
Ashland Outdoor Store 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-1202 
The Bike Shop 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1205 
Mount Shasta Board & Ski Park 
Mt. Shasta, CA - 1-800-SKI-SHASTA 
Rogue Valley Cycle Sport 
Ashland & Medford, OR - (541) 488 
0581 
Upper Sacramento River Exchange 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530)235-2012 
Village Cycle 
Redding, CA - (530)223-2320 


RESTAURANTS 
The Black Sheep 
Ashland, OR - (541) 4826414 
The Breadboard Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-0295 
Brothers Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9671 
Campus Grounds Coffee Den 
Ashland, OR - (641)488-LEOS 
Chata 
Talent, OR - (541) 535-8949 
Chocolat de Nannette 
Redding, CA - (530) 2414068 
Cornerstone Bakery & Cafe 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530)2354677 
Full City Coffee Roasters 
Eugene, OR 
Greenleaf Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-2808 
Il Giardino Cucina Italiana 
Ashland - (541) 488-0816 
Marie Callender’s 
Restaurant & Bakery 
Medford, Chico, Eureka & Redding 
Mojo Cafe 
Ashland, OR - (503)488-1678 
Morning Glory Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-8636 
Omar’s Restaurant & Lounge 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-1281 
Primavera 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-1994 
Roger’s Zoo 
North Bend, OR - (541) 756-2550 
Senior Rosas 
Redding, CA - (530) 241-TACO 
Serendipity 
Redding, CA (530)244-3780 
Subway Sandwiches 


Locations throughout Southern Oregon 


Summer Jo’s Restaurant 
Grants Pass, OR - (541) 476-6882 
Sunset Dinner Train 
McCloud Railway Company 
McCloud, CA - (530)964-2141 
Vinnie’s Italian Kitchen 
Medford, OR - (541) 618-8669 
Waldo’s Mongolian Grill & Bar 
Klamath Falls, OR (541)884-6863 


Wild Goose Cafe & Bar 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-4103 


| RETIREMENT CENTERS | 


Linus Oakes Retirement Center 
Roseburg, OR - (541) 677-4800 
Mountain Meadows Retirement 
Community 
Ashland, OR 1-800-337-1301 


Ashland Creek Inn 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-3315 
Ashland Springs Hotel 
ashlandspringshotel.com - (541)488- 
1700 


Ashland’s Tudor House 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-4428 
The Castaway Lodging 
Port Orford, OR - (541) 332-4502 
Crescent City-Del Norte 
County Chamber of Commerce 
1-800-343-8300 
Lithia Springs Inn 
ashland-oregon.com - (541) 482-7128 
Siskiyou Visitor’s Bureau 
Mount Shasta, CA - (877) 747-5496 
Surprise Valley Hot Springs 
Cedarville, CA - (530) 279-2040 
Travel Essentials 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-7383 
Valley River Inn 
Eugene, OR valleyriverinn.com 


Lithia Springs Veterinary Care 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-6636 
Orchard Hill Veterinary Hospital 
Medford, OR (541)776-3362 


WEARABLES 
Arcata Bay Llamas 
Arcata, CA - (707)822-1700 
Barefoot Weavers 
Nesika Beach, OR - (541) 247-2249 
Diamond Showcase 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-3766 
Directions 
Mt. Shasta, CA - (530) 926-2367 
Earthly Goods 
Ashland, OR - (5-41) 488-8080 
Natural Selections 
Yreka, CA - (530) 842-5270 
Nimbus 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-3621 
Norris Shoes 
Medford, OR - (541) 772-2123 
The Websters 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-9801 
Why Knot Wedding & Celebration 
Wear 
Ashland, OR - (541) 482-7400 
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As Heard on the Radio! 


As It Was: Stories from the 
History of Southern Oregon and 
Northern California 

By CAROL BARRETT 


JPR’s radio series As /t Was, 
hosted by Hank Henry, is 
now a book. 


We've collected the best 
stories from As /t Was in 
this new book, illustrated 
with almost 100 historical 
photographs. 

Send check or money order for $19.95 


+ $2.50 shipping and handling 
($22.45 total) per copy. 


NAME 
ADDRESS __ 
CITY 

STATE 


PHONE 


Make checks payabie to: Jefferson Public Radio 
or bill to my credit card: () VISA ( Mastercard 
American Express {) Discover 


CARD NO.____ 


Exp. 


Send comp'eted form to: Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520 
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eT AS IT WAS 


\ 4 
a’ i Carol Barrett 


Football 


eee was a favorite sport in our area. 
The Ashland High School had a football 
field but it had one problem. It was little 
more than an area marked off on ground 
with no attempt to level it. Ashland is very 
hilly, and as player Lyle Reader said, “It was 
hard to tackle when they were coming 
down hill from a punt return.” 

The field was leveled sometime after 
World War Two. 

These players were better off than 
those of Ferndale, California. They too 
would go out and mark off the football field 
with a chalk line. The whole town would 
come out to see a game and stand along 
the sidelines. As the game progressed, they 
crept further onto the field. One time, when 
the Eureka team kicked off, a Ferndale 
man caught the ball and ran it downfield 
behind the crowd, but still within the chalk 
marks. He made his touchdown without 
the opponents being able to touch him. 


Source: Fritz from Ashland; Where the Ferns Grow 
Tall, Class of 1977, Ferndale CA. 


Track Shoes 


Din Bowerman changed the sports world, 
Dout few heard of him even in Medford, 
where he ran track in the 1920s. He went 
on to the University of Oregon before 
returning to Medford High to begin a 
coaching career. He was a strong believer 
in a good education program balanced by a 
good athletic program. 

In 1947 Bowerman went on to the 
University of Oregon. Wondering how he 
could improve the chances of his track 
team, he began experimenting with track 
shoes. He was hoping to cushion the soles 
by laminating layers of different materials. 
About 1960 he came up with the idea of 
foam rubber pressed in the shape of a waf- 
fle iron. It worked. 

One of Bowerman’s students was Phil 
Knight. The two decided to manufacture 
the new shoes and thus the Nike company 
was born. Bowerman remained on the Nike 
board until his final illness in 1999. 

Bowerman demanded a lot from his 


men. He coached many state championship 
teams and the 1972 Olympic team. 
Probably his best known athlete was the 
colorful Steve Prefontaine, from Coos Bay, 
who inspired distance runners for years 
before he was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent in 1975. 

The shoes Knight and Bowerman 
designed, started a revolution in the ath- 
letic shoe industry that has affected feet all 
over the world. 


Source: MMT, December 26, 1999 


Flicker Films 


Licker Films were the first form of 

motion pictures that were available. In 
Montague California they arrived about the 
turn of the century. They were shown 
upstairs in Gagnon Hall. A lady took the 
tickets. When everyone was seated, a man 
cranked the machine by hand and project 
ed a flickering picture onto a screen. A sec- 
ond man provided sound effects that fol- 
lowed the action. His equipment was a 
one-man band with the harmonica playing 
the main part. There were drums and 
stringed instruments all of which added up 
to very realistic sounds. 

When the “flicker” was over, a dance 
was held. The one man band furnished all 
the music. 

Larger towns were already getting mov- 
ing pictures but the early “flickers” were 
full of excitement for the entertainment 
starved small communities. 


Source: Siskiyou Pioneer, 1980 


o 


Carol Barrett moved to Eagle Point twenty- 
five years ago. She did a survey of the old 
structures in town under a grant from the 
Southern Oregon Historical Society. She 
began writing the “As It Was” radio feature 
and other features for JPR in 1992. She 
self-published the book Women’s Roots 
and is the author of JPR’s book As It Was. 


ARTSCENE 


Theater 


® Linkville Players presents The Glass 
Menagerie Nov. 16-17, 23-24, and 30 at 8pm at 
the Linkville Playhouse, 201 Main St. Tickets 
are available at Shaw Stationery Co. and at the 
door.(541)882-9907 


Music 
® The Ross Ragland Theater presents Ragland 
Classical Series Joint Recital with Joe 


Thompson, Classical Guitar and Paul Cyprus, 
Flamenco Guitar on Nov. 4.(541)884-LIVE 


@ Klamath Community Concert Association 
continues its 2001-2002 season with the vocal 
group Three Hits and a Miss on Fri. Nov. 9 at 
7:30pm at the Ross Ragland Theater. (541)884- 
LIVE 


® The Ross Ragland Theater presents Caution! 
Men-at-Work TAP on Nov. 27. This energetic 
show is filled with vibrant music, pulsating 
rhythms and spectacular §showman- 
ship.(541)884-LIVE 


Other Events 


Two Rivers Village Arts, 414 Chochtoot St. 
in Chiloquin, announces its 4th Anniversary 
Extravaganza on Nov. 17 from 5-9pm. The 
evening includes music, refreshments and 
opportunity to meet local artists from Chiloquin 
and rural Klamath County. Regular gallery 
hours are 10:30am to 5:30pm, seven days a 
week.(541)783-3326 


UMPQUA VALLEY 


Music 


@ Roseburg Community Concert Association 
continues its 2001-2002 Series with the vocal 
group Three Hits and a Miss on Nov. 10. Events 
begin at 7:30pm and are held in Jacoby 
Auditorium on the campus of Umpqua 
Community College. Series Memberships are 
$45/$20 and are currently available.(541)440- 
4600 


Exhibits 
® Deer Creek Gallery presents paintings, draw- 
ings, pottery and sculpture by artists of the 
Umpqua Valley. Located at 717 SE Cass Ave., 


Roseburg, hours are Wed-Fri 11:30am to 
5:30pm and Sat. 10am to 3pm.(541)464-0661 


@ The Art Gallery at Umpqua Community 
College in Roseburg presents The Prints of Art: 
Lyle Matoush of Ashland and Prints by Douglas 
County Elementary School Children through 
Dec. 7.(541)440-4691 


LITTLE VICTORIES 


Mari Gayatri Stein 


This art is reprinted with permission 
from Mari's most recent book of 
whimsical but wise art and text, 
Unleashing Your Inner Dog: Your Best 
Friend’s Guide to Life (New World 
Library), ©2001 Mari Stein. She is 
also the author of The Buddha 
Smiles: A Collection of Dharmatoons 
(White Cloud Press), and her art has 
previously appeared in over 30 
books. She has also taught yoga and 
meditation for many years. 


A WOMAN WHO LOOKS 600D IN ANYTHING: 


OREGON & REDWOOD COAST 


Music 


@ The Brookings’ 2001 Friends of Music 
Concert Series presents The Oregon Brass 
Quintet on Sun. Nov. 18 at 3pm at the Calvary 
Assembly of God Church, 518 Fir St, Brookings. 


Tickets are $12/Adults and 
$2/Students.(541)469-4243 or (541)412-0803 
Exhibits 


 Burtonique Art Gallery features works by 
Leonard Burton, photography of Violet Burton, 
and 3-dimensional works of local artisans. 
Located in the Port of Brookings Harbor by the 
Boardwalk. The Brookings Artscene is held the 
First Fri. of every month through Dec. from 4- 
8pm.(541)469-9522 


NORTH STATE CALIFORNIA 


Music 


Association for Cultural 
19th Annual 


@ Del 
Awareness 


Norte 
continues _ its 


Performance Series with Laurie Lewis (Trio) 
performing bluegrass, traditional country and 
folk music, on Fri. Nov. 16 at 7:30pm in 
Crescent Elk Auditorium, 994 G St, Crescent 
City.(707)464-1336 


@ Humboldt Arts Council presents Saturday 
Nights at the Morris Graves, taking place in the 
Performance Rotunda of the Morris Graves 
Museum of Art, 636 F St, Eureka. Features this 
month include: Nov. 3/Arts Alive! Harpist Judy 
Phillips; Nov. 10/Poetry by Daryl Chinn and 
Friends; Nov. 17/Francis Vanek Jazz Group; and 
Nov. 24/EHS Limited Edition Vocal Ensemble 
& Velocity Jazz Dance Co. For all performances 
other than First Sat. Night Arts Alive/, tickets 
are available at the door: $7/adults and $5/stu- 
dents and seniors for jazz concerts which 
include hors d’oeuvres. All other performances 
are $5/$3. Doors open at 7:30pm; performances 
begin at 8pm. First Sat. Night Arts Alive! is free 
to the public from 6-9pm and welcomes dona- 
tions.(707)442-0278 1H] 
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Hosts Keri Green 
and Frances OyungGw 
bring you the « 
best in contempos) 
rary folk music. 


ai 


Sundays at 6: Oopm a 


Rhythm + News 


Featuring the very best of 


Musical Theatre 


from Broadway to the 
London West End. 
With your host Herman Edel 


Saturdays 5:30-7:00 pm on JPR's 


CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE 
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at Molly Tinsley 


gesy THEATER 


A Flying Change* 


y stage career began and ended in 
kindergarten when I was cast as one 
of a chorus of short, stout teapots. 
It was just a little show for our families, but 
the sight of my parents’ hungry, hopeful 
smiles adrift in a sea of strange faces sent 
me diving behind the upright piano, not to 
be cajoled out until it was time to go home. 

I never lived that failure down. It 
became my claim to 
infamy, my epithet: she 
who hides behind pianos. 
And I became an_insa- 
tiable spectator of live per- 
formance, as a way of safe- 
ly returning again and 
again to the scene of my 
crime. Not only theatre 
and dance but also athletic events, concerts, 
poetry readings, rodeos, even a tractor 
pull—just let it be live, a challenge to the 
unforeseen, tense with the possibility of 
human error, human terror, and I'll be there 
in the audience, waiting for one of the per- 
formers to break ranks and run and hide. 

So it was that I accompanied my hus- 
band Ed, an aspiring dressage rider, to the 
Oregon State Dressage Championships last 
month. Now I have seen Ed test his eques- 
trian skills plenty of times against the 
usual field of teen-aged girls. I’ve followed 
his simple maneuvers in the ring with my 
eyes, congratulated him afterwards for 
staying on his horse, and thanked heaven 
that, given Ed’s advancing years, dressage 
involves no jumping of high or complicated 
obstacles, no thunderous racing against a 
clock. In other words it’s tended to leave 
my inner spectator a little bored. 

Ed’s instructor, Melinda Golis of 
Jackalope Ranch in the Applegate, met us 
at the Devon Wood Equestrian Center near 
Portland on Friday afternoon, ready to give 
Ed one last lesson, a rehearsal of sorts, 
before Saturday’s performances. He took to 
the practice arena on his trusty mount 
Tiger along with half a dozen other riders; 
all women, of course, but adults, each with 


DRESSAGE, LIKE THEATRE OR 
DANCE, IS ARTIFICE IN THE 
SERVICE OF AESTHETICS. 


her own coach hollering cryptic correc- 
tives—“don’t let her go through your right 
rein”; “make sure he gives at the pole if 
he’s not bending”; “keep your leg on into 
the walk transition.” Miraculously there 
were no collisions. Soon Tiger’s mouth 
foamed green from the alfalfa he’d been 
munching all morning, and Ed, drenched 
with sweat and breathing hard, was trying 
not to grimace as he res- 
olutely sat to the trot 
rather than posting, a 
requirement for the new 
training level he had 
entered. That’s when it 
dawned on me, there 
might be more to this 
dressage business than I’d 
thought. 

Ed devoted the next morning to mat- 
ters of wardrobe and hair: that is, tack pol- 
ishing and mane braiding. The latter 
involved dividing Tiger’s mane into many 
clumps, braiding colored yarn into each 
one, then knotting the braids tight along 
the neck. Teen-aged girls can do the job 
one-handed in probably forty-five minutes. 
With some practice Ed has halved his orig- 
inal time of four hours. 

Meanwhile, Melinda and I wandered 
over to the center ring, where an equine 
line-up moved primly through identical 
paces, necks arched, weight so balanced 
they looked like large rocking horses. 
“OK,” I finally asked Melinda. “What’s the 
point?” 

“To be one with the horse,” she replied. 

“But someone galloping bareback 
across an open field is one with the horse,” 
I said. 

“That's too easy,” she said. 

“Easy?” 

“Danger isn’t difficulty,” she said. 
“Besides, that wouldn’t look good.” 

Interesting. Dressage, like theatre or 
dance, is artifice in the service of aesthet- 
ics: the point is to ride unnaturally, every 
movement planned and controlled, yet 


make it look absolutely natural, fluid, spon- 
taneous. With Melinda as mentor, I tried to 
watch more carefully and thought maybe 
I'd begun to appreciate the subtle differ- 
ences between one ride and the next, until 
she leaned over and whispered, “Doesn’t 
that medium walk just give you the chills?” 
What medium walk? I felt like a dummy 
again. When the next horse threw her nose 
up in mid-course and bucked twice, I silent- 
ly cheered her rebellion—the piano moment 
I was waiting for. Someone mentioned that 
the poor mare was in season and had been 
boarded for the weekend near a stallion. 
Her mind was clearly on more important, 
natural things. 

I was only vaguely attending to the arena 
by the time a pure black Friesian named 
Simon trotted in and came to a perfect halt 
along the center line. Friesians are Dutch 
draft horses, built big and solid, for real 
work, not the delicacy of dressage. Yet this 
one might as well have been weightless as he 
flew through his advanced routine, the fringe 
around his fetlocks and his long, half-braided 
mane streaming in the breeze. His flying 
changes seemed to float; his pirouettes were 
perfect, and his transitions between gaits 
invisible, a sleight of hooves. It all seemed 
impossible, heroic, an apparition out of myth, 
movements never found in nature flowing so 
naturally that I had to suspend my staunch 
disbelief in the equestrian party-line, that 
horses actually enjoy the constraints and 
demands of human sport. 

I’m pleased to report that Ed and Tiger 
did not run and hide after their first ride, 
during which the unnatural was made to 
appear even more unnatural, and braved on 
to a more natural unnatural second ride 
that earned them a third place. But what 
I'll never forget about the weekend is that 
Friesian, air bound, in the dance of a flying 
change. As with those miraculous, 
ephemeral theatre experiences, I will never 
quite remember him either. That is why we 
must cherish live performance—when it is 
over, it’s gone. 


*A flying change is a movement in dres- 
sage in which the horse shifts lead legs in 
mid-canter. iM} 


Molly Tinsley taught literature and creative 
writing at the Naval Academy for twenty 
years. Her latest book is a collection of 
stories, Throwing Knives (Ohio State 
University Press). 


POETRY 


The Echo of Small Birds 


BY STEVE DIEFFENBACHER 


All along the ridgeline, she senses them 
in brush on stony ground, 

a trail of pine and oak. 

She can barely hear them, 

turning only toward their faint calls 
as she feels herself fade. 

This is not what she has come for, 
this severing of self, 

this loneliness up a slope of stones. 
She has only followed the path 

she was meant for, 

a rise clearly marked 

and strewn with leaves. 

All her life she has waited for something 
to come over the horizon, 

some blast of yellow or rust, 

but nothing has come to her 
except this bustle of wings 

out of brush, 

a breeze leaning into stillness, 
some faraway hum. 


Steve Dieffenbacher was born in New York City, and lived most of his early years in Latin 
America. In 1989 he moved to Oregon, where he works as an editor for the Medford Mail 
Tribune. He has published poems in various regional magazines, including Manzanita 
Quarterly, Fireweed, The Pointed Circle, and West Wind Review. His poems are included in 
the book-length cycle A Path Through Stone, and in Intricate Homeland: Collected Writings 
from the Klamath Siskiyou. His chapbook At the Boundary (Wellstone Press), from which 
this month’s poem is taken, appeared in April. 


Writers may submit original poetry for publication in the Jefferson Monihly. 
Send 3-6 poems, a brief bio, and a self-addressed, stamped envelope to: 


Patty and Vince Wixon, 
Jefferson Monthly 
poetry editors 
126 Church Street 
Ashland, OR 97520. 
Please allow two to four weeks for reply. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


<> 


VACATION ON KAUAI’S MAJESTIC NORTH 
SHORE. 2bd/2bth condominium, fully furnished, 
ocean view, located in luxurious Princeville. 
GolfTennis,Beaches nearby. Rates from $600.00 per 
week. For information and/or color brochure call 
(530) 926.3331 or email: breyer@snowecrest.net. 


VACATION RENTAL IN SOUTHERN FRANCE. 
3 story village house, sleeps 4-5, in midst of wine 
country, castles, near Carcasonne, Narbonne, 
The Pyrenees. Old world charm, with new appli- 
ances. Weekly rental. For information, availabil- 
ity (541)482-3834 cbehrens@jeffnetorg 


YOUR LINK TO ASHLAND AND SOUTHERN 
OREGON REAL ESTATE www.Ristrealestatecom 
Don and Shannon Rist, Windermere Van Vleet 
and Associates. 482-3786. 


in ae en nin ee nee ee een nn nen en nnn n nnn n a enn ne nne= 


Jefierson Monthly 
Classified Ad Order 


: Category: (J Property/Real Estate 
i PLEASE (for rent, for sale) 

} CHECK 0 Goods (for rent, 

: for sale, wanted) 

H OD Services 


ee ose ecee 


Copy (not to exceed 35 words — phone number 
counts as 1 — please print clearty or type.) 


YOUA NAMEBUSINESS > ae H 


ADORESS 


H 
t 
DAYTIME PHONE : Torrey 
} 


Payment enclosed:$14 
Number of issues: 
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ABOVE UNIVERSITY - Five-year-new contem- 
porary home with dramatic vaulted ceilings, 
maple floors, custom cabinetry, adjoins open 
space with year-round creek. 3 bedrooms, 2.5 
baths, just under 2000 square feet. $384,900. 
(#214483) Ask for Carlene Hester, Ashland 
Homes Real Estate, 541-482-0044. 


NICELY UPDATED 4 bedroom, 3 bath home 
with oak floors in spacious kitchen, fireplace, 
new roof and interior paint. The 4th bedroom 
has separate entrance and a full bath, making it 
ideal for guests or your home office. Private 
back yard with mature landscaping. Just listed 
at $242,000. (#214967) Ask for Pat or Rich, 
Ashland Homes Real Estate, 541-482-0044. 


BANDON-BY-THE-SEA, Lakecrest on Bradley 
Lake. Tranquil wooded setting on lot plus lake 
front/ocean view acres. Beautiful vacation 
home sleeps 6. 541-347-4252. psselect@har- 
borside.com www.visitbandon.com/lakecrest 


A Jefferson Monthly classified ad 
can help you rent a home, sell a 
car, or fell people about a 
service you provide. 


Each month approximately 
7,000 people receive the 
Jefferson Monthly in JJ 
counties of Southern Oregon 
and Northern California. 


All ads may contain 35 words or less and cost 
$14 per issue. 


All classified ad orders must be received by 
Jefferson Public Radio no later than the 5th 
of the month preceding the issue in which 
you would like the ad to appear. For example, 
the deadline for the December issue is 
November 5th. Ads can be canceled accord- 
ing to the same deadline, but no ads will be 
refunded. Ads must be pre-paid and sent with 
the coupon below - sorry, no classified ads 
can be placed via telephone. Jefferson Public 
Radio reserves the right to approve all clas- 
sified ad copy submitted for publication - 
personal ads not accepted. 


If you would like to place a classified ad, please 
fill out the classified ad order and mail it with 
your check or money order to: The Jefferson 
Monthly Classified Ads, 1250 Siskiyou Blvd., 
Ashland, OR 97520. Checks should be made 
payable to the JPR Listeners Guild. 


Want a teacher who can encourage you on any 
path of creative expression? Singer/ Song- 
writer/Poet/Publisher Jesse White of AUTHENIC 
VOICE work Records teaches in Ashland and 
internationally. wwwJesseWhiteCreations.com 
Phone 541-552-1954. 

WANTING SOMETHING NEW FOR YOUR 
HAIR? SHELLY FOREST DESIGNER artfully 
creates individual hairstyles skillfully combining 
head shape, hair texture, and lifestyle. Nestled in 
a natural North Ashland hills setting. Call 541- 
482-8564 for an appointment. 

CARPET CLEANING “PBS-A-HOLIC’  Fifty- 
plus sole proprietor steam cleans your carpet 
problems away. Serving Rogue Valley 7 days a 
week. Please call Don w/Golden Rule Carpet 
Care. 770-8032. 

HELP-U-ORGANIZE Home, Office, Yard. Clutter 
Management. Move in, move out assistance. 
Feng Shui information and advice. Decision 
support. Photos. Books, etc. Affordable, 
friendly, efficient. “Free your environment, 
improve your life.” 541-482-6753. 


Did you know? 


= 80% of public radio’s 
listeners hold a more 
positive image of 
businesses that support 
public radio. 


Half of public radio’s 
listeners hold 
professional, technical, 
managerial, or 
administrative jobs. 


Experience the 


World Wide Web wit 


JEFFNET a Ashland Fiber Network - 


Experience low cost, fast, reliable 
Internet access with the 
Ashland Fiber Network and JEFFNET. 


The Ashland Fiber Network (AFN) is the City’s 
state-of-the-art fiber optic system bringing 
residents high speed Internet access, 

data services, and cable TV. 


JEFFNET, the community based ISP operated by the 
Jefferson Public Radio Listeners Guild, invites you to 
sample AFN service on our special access station at 
the Ashland Community Food Store. If you are 
interested in more information on how to receive 
JEFFNET's AFN service in your home or business Call 
us at 1-866-JEFFNET (533-3638). 


> 


P Stop by the Do-It-Yourself JEFFNET Internet 
Registration Center at the Ashland Community 
Food Store located at 237 N. First Street in 
Ashland 


> Call us at 1-866-533-3638, weekdays from 
9am to 5pm 


> Visit us on the World Wide Web 
at http://www jeffnet.org 


JEFFNET Is the region's 

only non-commercial, non-profit 
Internet service provider. 
JEFFNET also offers a variety 

of other Intemet services. 

For more information, 

call us at 1-866-JEFFNET 


(533-3638). 
4 | JEFFNET Is 
<<! operated by the 
Jefferson Public - 
A 1! Radio Listeners Guild  ashland fiber network 


itchell Powell 
Mitchell Powe 
2 LA 

Furnishings 
+ Reupholstery 
+ Custom Furniture Design 

Fabric & Tri “eitea 
“ ——_ bi: 4a 
+ In-Home \ 

Consultation \ 
+ Upholstered Walls 
+ Custom Pillows 


+ Antique 
Restoration 


541.899.3306 


Consultations available by appointment 
MitchellRPowell@aol.com 


THE TALK OF THE 


National Public Radio’s Talk of 
the Nation is smart, informative 


talk radio. Combining the award- 


winning resources of NPR News 


with the spirited and intelligent 


participation of public radio 


Neal Conan 


listeners nationwide, Talk of the 


Nation delivers the views 


behind the news. 
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News & Information 
Service Weekdays at 11am 
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The Friends of South Slough Need Your Help! 


’ ience is teaching concepts that — 
ini . he heart and soul of the wile vec hawtoas "(aiid oticlee Mecvsieal 
} ql aes ele J a aa the estuarine ecosystem special. In order to 
biological interactions that m ey dicedvey Friewict Soa 
succeed in sharing the many treasures the Reserve ha: i alge ean 
Slough are now undertaking to raise $75,000 as loca aa / 
~ $355,000 grant in federal funding for museum quality exhibits. 
Yo achieve this goal, the Friends are selling bricks to be installed in a new 
Commemorative Courtyard located at the Interpretive Center. The view from the 
courtyard looks over nearly 4,800 acres of estuary and associated uplands protected 
by the National Estuarine Research Reserve designation, the first such federal 
designation in the nation. The courtyard, as designed by the project architect, is a 
focal point for activities which take place in the Interpretive Center by scientists, 
teachers, students and visitors. Nearly 30,000 visitors a year will see your 
inscription. 
Your $100 pledge will purchase a dry vacuum full pressed high quality fired clay 
brick from the Ohio River valley, with an inscription of your choice. The best bricks 
in America come from there and dry vacuum pressing results in the highest quality 
brick possible. The engraving process we have selected uses an intense laser beam 
to create your message by melting the brick material itself into a hard, black glass, 
very similar to obsidian. Your brick, and its inscription, will last indefinitely. 


Please make a contribution to this important project today. Your pledge is tax 
deductible. Do not send any money novw...but please take a moment to fill out the 
form below. Thank you. 


ORDERING INFORMATION 


EACH LASER ENGRAVED INSCRIPTION IS ON A HIGH QUALITY AND DURABLE BRICK THAT 
WILL LAST FOR MANY GENERATIONS. EACH 4” X 8” BRICK WILL ALLOW 3 LINES OF 20 
CHARACTERS PER LINE. ALLOW A SPACE FOR WORD BREAKS AND PERIODS. PLEASE 
PRINT AND INDICATE CAPITAL AND LOWER CASE LETTERS. 


$100 FOR EACH 4” x 8”, 3-LINE BRICK 
(Use a separate sheet for each brick) 


Print Your Name 


Street Address 
Ee 


ee ee eee ee 
Signature 


=a————___—____ rc CU 
Do not send any money now. This is a pledge. You will be sent a full sized proof for : 


your approval. You will be billed for your memori i i 
i dailies adereoneae y rial brick when we receive the return 


Friends of South Slough Reser 
ve, Inc. 
P.O. Box 5446, 61907 Seven Devils Road, Charleston, Oregon, 97420 
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Southern Oregon University 
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